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“ CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 511.”’ 


“We have not noticed the tides, 
which, obedient to the Sun and Moon, 


daily convey two vast masses of wa-. 


ter round the globe, and which twice 
a month, rising to an unusual height, 
visit elevations which otherwise are 
dry. During one-half the year, the 
highest tides visit us by day, the oth- 
er half by night, and at Bombay, at 
Springs, the depths of the two differ 
by two or three feet from each other. 
The tides simply rise and fall in the 
open ocean, to an elevation of two or 
three feet in all: along our shores, 
and up gulfs and estuaries, they 
sweep with the violence of the torrent, 
‘having a general range of ten or 
twelve feet—sometimes, as at Fundy 
in America, at Brest and Milford Ha- 
yen in Europe, to a height of from 
forty to sixty feet. They sweep our 
shores from filth and purify our rivers 
sand inlets, affording to the residents 
-of our Islands and Continents the ben- 
- efits of a bi-diurnal ablution, and giv- 
‘ing a health and freshness and purity 
‘wherever they appear. Obedient to 
‘the influences of bodies many millions 
Vou. xxiv, No. vu, 


of miles removed from them, their 
subjection is not the less complete; 
the vast volume of water capable: of 
crushing by its weight the most stu- 
pendous barriers that can be opposed 
to it, and bearing on its bosom the na- 
vies of the world, impetuously rush- 
ing against our shores, gently stops at 
a given line, and flows back again to 
its place when the word goes forth, 
‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther; 
and that which no human power or 
contrivance could have repelled. re- 
turns at its appointed time so regular- 
ly and surely, that the hour of its ap- 
proach, and the measure of its mass, 
may be predicted with unerring cer- 
tainty centuries beforehand. The 


-hurricanes which whirl, with such 


fearful violence over the surface, rai 
sing the waters of the sea toenormous 
elevations, and submerging coasts 
and islands, attended as they are by 
the fearful attributes of thunder and 
deluges of rain—seem requisite to’ de- 
flagrate the noxious gasses which 
have accumulated—to commingle in 
one healthful mass the polluted ele- 
ments of the air, and restore it fitted 
for the ends designed for it. It is 
with the ordinary, not with the excep- 
tionable, operations we, have at pres- 
ent to deal, and the laws which gov- 
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ern the hurricane form theinselves the 
‘subject of a treatise. 

“We have hitherto dealt with the 
sea and air,—the one the medium 
through which the commerce of the 
world is transported, the other the 
means by which it is moved along,— 
as themselves the great vihicles of 
moisture, heat and cold, throughout 
the regions of the world—the means 
of securing the interchange of these 
inestimable commodities, so that ex- 
cess may be removed to where defi- 
ciency exists, deficiency substituted 
for excess to the unbounded advyan- 
tage of all. We have selected this 
group of illustrations for our views, 
because they are the most obvious, the 
most simple, the most intelligible and 
beautiful that could be chosen. Short 
as our spacé is, and largely as it has 
already been trenched upon, we must 
not confine ourselves to these. 

*« We have already said that the 
atmosphere forms a spherical shell, 
surrounding the earth to a depth 
which is unknown to us, by reason of 
its growing tenuity, as itis released 
from the pressure of its own superin- 
cumbent mass. Its upper surface 
cannot be nearer to us than fifty, and 
can scarcely be more remote than five 
hundred miles. It surrounds us on 
all sides, yet we see it not; it presses 
onus with a load of fifteen pounds on 
every square inch of surface of our 
bodies, or from seventy to one hun- 
dred tons on us in all, yet we do not 
so much as feel its weight. Softer 
than the finest down—more impalpa- 
ble than the finest goxsamer,—it 
leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and 
scarcely stirs the lightest fower that 
feeds on the dew ‘it supplies; yet it 
gpbears the fleets of nations on_ its 
~ wings around the world, and crushes 
the most refractory substances with 
its weight. When in motion, its 
force is sufficient to level the most 
stately forests, and stable buildings 
with the Earth—to raise the waters of 
the ocean into ridges like mountains, 
and dash the strongest ships to pieces 
like toys. It warms and cools by 
turns the Earth and the living crea- 
tures that inhabit it. It draws up va- 
pors from the sea and land, retains 
them dissolved in itself, or suspended 
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in cisterns of clouds, and throws them 
down again as rain or dew, when they 
are required. It bends the rays of the 
Sun from their path, to give us the 
twilight of evening and of dawn—it 
disperses and refracts their varions 
tints to beautify the approach and the 
retreat of the orb of day. But for the 
atmosphere, sunshine would burst on 
us and fail us at once—and at once 
remove us from midnight darkness to 
the blaze of noon. We should have 
no twilight to soften and beautify the 
Jandscape—no clouds to shade us 
from the scorching heat, but the bald 
earth as it revolved on its axis, would 
turn its tanned and weakened front to 
the full and unmitigating tays of the 
lord of day. Jt affords the gas which 
vivifies and warms our frames, and 
receives into itself that which has 
been polluted by use and has been 
thrown off as noxious. It-feeds the 
flame of life exactly as it does that of 
the fire,—it is in both cases consumed, 
and affords the food of consumption 
—in both cases it becomes combined 
with charcoal which requires it for 
combustion, and is removed by it when 
this is over. ‘It is only the glrdling 
encircling air, says a writer in the 
North British Review, ‘that flows 
above and around all, that makes the 
whole world kin. The carbonic acid 
with which to-day our breathing fills 
the air, to-morrow seeks its way round 
the world. The date trees that grow 
round the falls of the Nile will drink 
it in py their leaves; the cedars of 
Lebanon will take of it to add to their 
statue; the cocoanuts of Tahiti will 
grow rapidly upon it; and the palms 
and bananas of Japan will change it 
into flowers. The oxygin we are 
breathing was distilled for us some 
short time ago by the magnolias of 
the Susquehanna, and the great trees 
that skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
The giant rhododendrons of the 
Himalayas con:ributed to it, and the 
roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the 
cinnamon tree of Ceyl n, and the for- 
ests older than the flood, buried dee 

in the heart of Africa far behind the 
mountains of the Moon. The rain 
which we see descending was thawed 
for us out of the iceberg which has 
watched the polar star for ages, and 
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the lotus lillies have soaked up from 
the Nile and exhaled as vapor, srows 
that rested on the summits of the 
Alps.’ ‘The atmosphere’ says Maun, 
‘which forms the outer surface of the 
habitable world, is a vast reservoir, into 
which the supply of food designed for 
living creatures is thrown—or, in one 
word, it is itself the food in its simple 
form of allliving creatures, The ani- 
mal grinds down the fibre and tissue 
of the plant, or the nutricious store 
that has been laid up within its cells, 
and converts these into the substance 
of which its own organs are composed. 
The plant acquires the organs and nu- 
tricious store thus yielded up as food 
to the animal, from the invulnerable 
air surrounding it.’ But animals are 
furnished with the means of locomo- 
tion and of seizure—they can ap- 
proach their food, and lay hold of and 
swallow it; plants must await till 
their food comes to them. No solid 
particles find access to their frames; 
the rest!ess ambient air, which rushes 
00 them loaded with the carbon, the 

ydrogen, the oxygen, the water, every- 
thing they need in the shape of sup- 
plies, is constantly at hand to minister 
to their wants, not only to afford them 
food in due season, but in the shape 
and fashion in which alone it can avail 
them.” 

Surely a more tempting field for 
philosophical reserch, for useful and 
honorable labor, or a field more a‘ound- 
ing with the elements of useful and 
practical results, never engaged the 
attention of man. 

By studying the winds at sea we 
might expect to find them blowing 
there more conformably than on the 
land to the general laws which goven 
the circultaion of the atmosphere. 
At sea, we may look for the rule, and 
on the land for the exceptions. It 
might therefore, be expected that this 
undertaking to group the observations 
of mariners upon the winds in all parts 
of the ocean, and at all seasons of the 
year would be regarded, as the illus- 
trious Humboldt says it is, and as the 
learned Dr. Burst shows it is, with no 
little interest by philosophers and phil- 
anthropists, by good and wise men in 
all conditions of life, and in all parts 
of the world. 


In the progress of this undertaking, 
many new facts of the highest interest 
to science have been brought to light, 
or their existence suggested. Our 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
the circulation of the atmosphere, 
which control the currents of the sea, 
which regulate climates, and by which 
heat and moisture, clouds and sun- 
shine, are distributed over the surface 
of the Earth, has been greatly en- 
larged even by the results so far ob- 
tained. 

Navigation has already reaped a 
rich reward from this undertaking, 
and commerce is profiting by it In 
consequence of the increase of knowl- 
edge which it has given to practical 
navigators, with regard to the prevail- — 
ing winds and currents of the sea, the 
average sailing passage between dis- 
tant points has been materially short- 
ened. 

Practically, for commercial pur- 
poses, these investigations have lifted 
up, as it were, the markets of the 
southern hemisphere, and placed them 
nearer to our doors ‘by several days 
sail—and in many cases, weeks’ sail 
—than they were before ; for the time 
which it required a ship to carry a 
cargo from one hemisphere, to the 
ether, has been shortened more than 
two weeks at some seasons of the 
year ; and it is not going too far to say 
that the voyage hence to California 
has been shortened to a more remarka- 
ble extent. The average passage out 
is 180 days; but vessels with these 
charts on board have made it in 107, 
in 97, and in 96 days; and their mas- 
ters ascribe this great success to the 
information which they derived from 
these charts as to the winds and cur- 
rents by the way. 

The merchants and shipmasters of ¥ 
India, perceiving the great benefits 
which American commerce and 
American merchants, shipmasters and 
owners, were deriving trom this sys- 
tem. of investigations as developed in 
part only for the Atlantic ocean, have 
promptly ystepped forward, raised a 
subscription for the purpose, and di- 
rected a set of Wind and Current 
Charts upon the plan of these, to be 
undertaken for the Indian ocean; and 
the Geographical Society of Bombay 
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composed of men eminent for. their 
virtue and learning, have given the 
undertaking their countenance, and. 
the wotk ismow conducted under the 
auspices of that Society. A similiar 
move is under discussion in Calcutta, 
also. 
It is urged by the merchants of In-. 
dia, that these charts which have al- 
ready been constructed for the Atlan- 
tic. ocean, are. enabling American 
citizens to gain still more rapidly upon 
British subjects in the glorious race 
for the commercial supremacy of the 
seas, which is “now coming off.” It 
is, therefore, proposed by those public 
spirited merchants. to construct. charts 
upon the plan of these, for the Indian 
ocean. . 
. They are right. There is no part 
of the sea where there is-a wider field 


for improvement in its navigation than ? 


in the Indian ocean. A patient and 
faithful discussion of Log boods in re- 
gard to the winds and currents of 
that ocean, and the publication of 
properly constructed charts of the re- 
sults, will no donbt be attended with 
a great gain and saving of time in the 
navigation of it. . Merchants and ship 
owners will reap many and important 
advantages from the work. 
_ This ocean was already embraced 
in the original plan, and our investiga- 
tions had been.extended to it. But 
Log books of voyages there are scarce, 
and the materials in quantities suft- 
cient were wanting, else charts of that 
ocean would have been published from 
this office more than ayearago. The 
labor upon them was suspended for the 
want of Log books, ‘ 
The field is as wide as the world, 
and as broad as the ocean, and. the 
“work is for the benefit of all who use 
the sea, and therefore it appeared ap- 
‘propriate that all who use the sea 
‘should be invited to, eontribute, each 
his quota towards its safe ‘and easy 
navigation, Every right-minded sea- 
men will, am sure, be glad of the 
‘invitation, because it affords him the 
privilege of increasing the value of 
this great magazine) of nautical in- 
formation. 
The merchantmen of India have, 
therefore, owing to the difficulty of 
procuring from American navigators: 
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materials in sufficient quantities for 
the Indian ocean, been especially re- 
quested to furnish their observations 


‘and. “ abstracts,” to this office, also. 


The materials which I have from 
that ocean, and which have been far- 
nished by American navigators, at 
present engaged in its commerce, are 
just. sufficient to show that there is a 


rich harvest to be gathered there, 


A culf Stream, nearly if not quite 
equal to our own in the Atlantic, has 
its genesis there. Its waters are near- 
ly at blood heat; they frequently reach 
a temperature of 90°, Between the 
shores of China and one of the sources 
of this hot stream, but counter to it, 


is. a current of cold water. 


In this system of aqueous circula- 
tion thus detected, and in the prevail- 
ing winds of the Pacific, are to be 
found the conditions which cause the 
climates of the Atlantic States to be 
repeated along the coasts of China; 
the climate of Western Europe to be 
reduplicated in Northwestern Ameri- 
ca. Here in the tepid waters of India 
which this stream conyeys towards 
the Fox. Islands—the Newfoundland 
of the Pacific ocean—is to be found 
the origin of the fogs of the north Pa- 
cific, and the European-like climate of 
Oregon. It may be expected that the 
storms which take their rise near the 
western margin of the Pacific ocean 
will also follow this stream in their 
course. 

The passage from China to San 
Francisco is now made in 54 days. 
But with the knowledge which these 
Charts promise us, with regard to this 
stream and the winds of that ocean, 
there is reason to believe that the aver- 
age passage under canyas may be yet 
still further, and considerably reduced. 

There is a part too of the north Pa- 
cific which answers to our Sargasso 
sea of the Atlantic. In it, seaweed 
and drift-wood will probably be found, 
though not in such quantities as in the 
Adantic’ I have already. received 
some information concerning a, sort 
of Sargasso sea in the Pacific, 

Bottles containing a paper with the 
date and place of the ship, and re- 
questing the finder to cause the same 
to be published in the nearest neys- 
paper, and forwarded to the Super- 
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intendent of the National Observatory, | 


at Washington, with an account of the 
Aime and plaee at which it may be 
picked up, would, in many cases, af- 
ford much useful, valuable and inter- 
esting information concerning the cur- 
rents of the Pacifiic Ocean. 

The practice of throwing. bottles. 
thus. freighted, overboard in that and 
the Indian Ocean is recommended. to 
navigators who are co-operating with 
me in these investigations, anda fre- 
quent resort to this practice is earnest- 
ly commended.to their attention. 

The Indian ocean is the fountain of 
another stream of warm water which 
flows south, and a branch of. which is 
the well known Lagullas current. 

With the information to be derived 
from the Abstract Log books with 
which I hope every American naviga- 
tor that visits those seas will. furnish 
me, I see reason for the anticipation 
of great improvements in the naviga- 
tion there—particularly in the nayiga- 
tion between New-Holland and India; 
and between India, China and the 
Ca pe of Gooa Hope: 

The discovery has already been 
made, that in certain parts of the 
China seas, each month almost. has a 
system of winds peculiar to itself. 

During the course of these investi- 
gations facts, in many instances, have 
been elicited to. confirm what phil- 
osophers already knew, and had been 
teaching touching the winds and cur- 
rents of the sea. In other instances, 
facts and circumstances have been 
revealed, which may be regarded as 
new, and in some cases as 1mounting 
to valuable and important, discoveries. 

As all the results derived from these 
Charts, whether in confirmation § of 
what was already suspected, or in 
evidence of increasing knowledge as 
to the laws of nature, have been ob-, 
tained by a new and independent sys- 
tem of research, they or the most stri- 
king of them deserve to be enumera- 
ted, in order that the importance. of 
the undertaking may be the better ap- 
preciated by those upon whom I have 
called for help and co-operation. 

These are some of them: 

Ist. The discovery of a new and a 
better route hence to the Equator. 

2d, A system, of southwardly mon- 


soons in the equatorial regions of the 
Atlantic. ocean. pacer 

3d. Ditto, off the west. coast of 
America in the Paciffe, ba 

4th, Vibratory motlon of the trade 
wind zones, with their belts of calms. 

5th The limits of these have been 
determined, and the parallels between 
which those limits are. to be found for 
any month, pointed out to the’marin- 
Gk. 
6th. The fact has also been made 
clear, and brought within the com- 
pass of demonstration, that the S. B. 
trade winds are stonger than the N. 
K., that they cover a broader belt-an 
the ocean, and move a greater volame 
of atmosphere, That. at a mean in 
the Atlantic, the breadth of the band 
of trade winds is about 22° for. the 
N. E.; 29° for the S. E. 

7th. That in the general system. of 
atmospherical circulation, the prevail- 
ing winds of the southern are strong- 
er: than the prevailing winds, of. the 
nort'.ern. hemisphere. 

9th. That the mean temperature.of 
the northern is bigher than that of 
the southern hemisphere. 

10th. That the greatest density or 
specific gravity of the surface waters 
of the Atlantic. ocean, is near the par- 
allels of 17° North and 15° North. 

11th. The causes of the rainy and 
dry seasons, and the means of telling 
wherever on the Earth’s surface the 
seasons are so divided by nature. 

12th. The, parts of the ocean in 
which sperm and right whales most 
resort have been discovered and. point- 
ed out. 

13th. The. interesttng fact in the 
natural history of this animal has 
been brought to light, viz: that the 
species known to fishermen as, the 
right. whale, cannot cross. the torrid 
zone. 

14th, And that. there is.a species 
of whale peculiar to the Arctic ocean ; 
and probably another to the coast, of 
California. ! 

15th. That in certain parts of the 
Indian oecan, the waters are warmer 
than insany other sea, 

16th That there isa cold crrent 
along the coast of, China. 

17th. And. that there, are. many 
highly interesting and beautiful an- 
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omalies touchtng the Gulf Stream, 
the cold and warm currents of the sea, 
and the distribution of heat over the 
surface of the land and water, for an 
account of which, I refer to the 
Charts themselves. 


———__+@+—_____ 
New York Bible Society. 


. Itis with much pleasure we present 
to our readers, the following extracts 
from this highly interesting Report of 
the doings of this Society the past 
year. 

It commends itself, as meeting the 
Spiritual necessities of this popu- 
lous City, its crowds of emigrants, 
the seamen and crews of domestic and 
foreign vessels, the inmates of our 
humane and criminal institutions, the 
resident poor, and the transient stran- 
gers. 

Its operations during the year just 
concluded, we propose very briefly to 
trace. : 

The Committee on Humane and 
Criminal Institutions have completed 
their yearly round, and visited and 
supplied the various asylums, hospi- 
tals and prisons, containing such a 
multitude of inmates. There have 
been thus distributed 1,768 Bibles 
and Testaments. 

The Gommittee on Naval Stations 
have sought to anticipate the wants of 
the destitute seamen in our national 
marine ; and while giving their atten- 
tion to our own vessels, have not fail- 
ed to improve the opportunity offered 
by the occasional visit of a foreign 
man-of-war, to circulate the Bible 
among its seamen and officers. Most 
interesting accounts will be found in 
the Report of this Committee, of their 
reception on board the French steam- 
er “ Mogador,” and the Spanish steam- 
er “Pizarro.” The distributions of 
this Committee amount to 640 vol- 
umes. 

The Committee on Military Posts 
have discharged their duties at the 
military stations in the harbor, and 
have furnished recruits in the service 
with the satne precious Word, dis- 
tributing thus 858 Bibles and Testa- 
ments. 


To the Sunday Schools of our City 
have been granted 4,041 volumes. 

Hotels have been supplied with 310 
volumes for their lodging rooms. 

During the year ending the first 
instant, 292,802 emigrants have arri- 
ved at this port including arrivals from 
California. It has been our aim to - 
meet them at the- threshold; and to 
welcome them at their very entrance 
on our shores with the glad tidings of 
the Gospel. To some, it is like the 
proclamation of a new religion, and 
carries the glad assurance that the 
land of liberty is a land where “ the 
Word, of God is not bound.” We 
trust that not a few of these poor ad- 
venturers after mere worldly advan- 
tage, have thus found that, which is 
more precious to them than “tens of 
thousands of gold and silver.” 

Year after year, this vast tide ofem- 
igration continues to roll towards us 
without ebb or intermission. We 
become accustomed to it, as we be- 
come accustomed to the ocean, or to 
the cataract; and as wave after wave 
rolls onward to the shores of our west- 
ern lakes and riyers, we seem to for- 
get the vast and never-ending effects 
which must inevitably follow from 
such powerful forces. If christian- 
ized, these multitades become the ~ 
messengers of peace and virtue, and 
lay deep the foundations of civil liber- 
ty, in our new lands and territories, 
upon the only sure basis of religious 
obligation. How wise to operate on 
them before they have begun to dis- 
perse themselves, and faithfully to 
distribute among them these volumes. 
of Sacred Truth, which shall be their 
silent, but faithful,—and if we believe 
God’s  promise,—their — convincing 
guides and teachers. 

Under the charge of the Emigrant 
Committee, this branch of our labors 
has been prosecuted as efficiently as 
could be expected, in the midst of 
such a large field to be occupied; but 
our labors in this field are not equal to 
its most urgent and increasing de- 
mands, and the committee in question 
is already looking to a more extended 
course of operations, which will in- 
volve larger expenditures. 

The distribution among emigrants 


has reached 11,944 volumes, exceed- 
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ing iti ob i denesinai eee, kg; ROEE ; wets Mibud to be. romaamenrct tlk ‘of the previous year by 3.045 
yolumes. 

In this connection, as heretofore, 
we rocall with pleasure the self-deny- 
ing and gratuitous services of the Rev. 
0. G. Hedstrom, pastor of the Swe- 
Bethel ship “John Wesley,” who, 
in the midst of other arduous duties, 
has con.inued to circulate the Scrip- 
tures among his countrymen from 
Sweden and Norway. This respec- 
ted Christian brother has, in the great 
majority of instances, received and 
accounted for, either altogether or in 

rt, the value of the 1,617 volumes 

e has thus distributed ;—an example 
which, from its effect upon the recip- 
ient, as well as from motives of true 
econemy, ouclit to be increasingly the 
policy of all Bible distributors. 
Another principal and favorite 
branch of our labors among Seamen. 
It has not been difficult, in late years, 
to interest a commercial community 
in the wants of this most interesting 
class of men. Their life of incident 
and peril has lenta singular romance to 
their persons and character ; and the 
combinations of so many noble quali- 
ties with so many frailties, has 
brought their spiritual necessities 
before the Christian public with pecu- 
liar force. As a class they are easily 
influenced. The simple narratives of 
the Gospel seem to be just suited to 
their frank and impulsive natures; 
and the graphic pictures of the life 
and sufferings of Christ are fitted to 
enlist their ready and whole souled 
sympathy. When sanctified by heav- 
enly grace, these native qualities be- 
come so many new energies in the 
diffusion of the Truth. Show us a 
Christian sailor, and you show us a 
Christian missionary. His ship- 
mates find him out and his influence 
is felt. There is no cold reserve in 
his religion, his generous soul would 
impart to others the knowledge of the 
Savior, so precious to himself. Such 
instances are sometimes met with. 
The pious ship-master or mate, takes 
charge of Bible distribution in the 
forecastle of many a vessel, and aids 
the work by his prayers, precepts and 
example. On board a British brig 
from Nova Scotia, the captain, mates 
and crew, some seven persons in all, 
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were found to be professors of reli- 
gion; and prayers were held daily, as 

in a Christian family. During the 
same month a Dutch galliot was met. 
with commanded by a pious captain, | 
with sever: of the crew following in 
the same blessed way. Devout sai-, 
lors are to be found in the forecastle | 
of many a vessel, reverencing the 
Word of God, and by their consistent 
lives preaching the truth to their 
messmates and their officers, 

During the past year, the labors of 
our Marine Committee have been em: 
inently prosperous. The total num- 
ber of volumes distributed, has been 
12,796. Of these, several thousand 


Testaments have been a ppropriated to - 


vessels bringing emigrants from for- 
eign ports. New American vessels 
have been supplied, to the number of 
two hundred and twenty-three, of 
which forty-two were steamships and. 
steamboats. Among these are the. 
gs Georgia,” “ Baltic,” * Union,” “ Gold- 
en gate,” and others, Eighty-five 
Amerivan vessels running regularly 
to foreign ports, have been supplied. 
with the Scriptures in the appropriate 
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language for the use of foreign pas- — 


sengers. 

The Chaplains of the Marine Hos-, 
pital, and Seamen’s Retreat on Staten’ 
Island, the Pastors of the various 
Bethel Churchea, and the Seamen’s. 
Missionary of the American Tract 
Society, bave been severally supplied, 
with an aggregate of 585 volum 

The special pains taken with th Pore: 
eign shipping, will appear from the 
fact that, 4.955 of the 12,796 volumes’ 
distributed, have been in foreign lan- 
guages, 

While the large steamers and new 
‘ships have been carefully visited, the 
canal-boats, 
sloops, and other small craft have not 
been overlooked. 

The number of volumes thus dis- 
tributed among seamen exceeds that 
of any provious year by 2,332. Nor 
has this increase been the result of a 
profuse and extravagant bestowal of 
the Scriptures. Never has our ef- 
forts among this class been under bet- 
ter organization or in better hands. 
Mr. John 8. Pierson, long before his 


appoinment as Marine Agent, a volun- ‘ 


fishing-vessels, market- 
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teer in the same work, has pursued | 37,538 were Bibles and 94,283, Testa- 


his duties with a most commenda- 
ble constancy, faithfulness, and dis- 
cretion. His increasing experience 
gives him renewed facilities. He is 
recognised by those whose destitution 
he has once supplied, and often finds, 
that the volume he had months before 
bestowed, has been operating with all 
the force of quiet truth. 

The number of tongues in which 
the Bible is printed, under the enlarg- 
ed and liberal policy of the Parent 
Board, gives great facilities to our 
Agents, especially in this department. 
It is seldom realized, how largely 
these facilities are employed at our 
very doors. French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, German, Russian, 
Swedish, Finnish and Norwegian sai- 
lors have rejoiced to find the Bible in 
their native language. We find on 
board a single Norwegian vessel, the 
sailors purchasing twelve copies of the 
Bible as presents to their families in 
Norway: and ere now these sacred 
pages have been the fire-side reaping 
of their wintery homes. 

Occasionally, Italian captains and 
‘seamen, longing to take this precious 
Truth with them have boen prevented 
by fears of prosecution and. imprison- 
ment by the officials at home. In such 
cases they have received the loan of 
books for perusal-while in port. 

On board a Hamburgh vessel from 

outh America, Bibles and Testa- 
mefits in the German, Danish, Span- 
ish, Portuguese and Russian langua- 
ges, have been recently sold to a sin- 
gle crew. 

Spanish Bibles of our circulation, 
have been purchased and carried to 
the Spanish Islands, to Mexico and 
Venezuela; and in the latter country, 
we are advised that some of them 
have travelled six hundred miles in 
to the interior. 

On a recent voyage to South Amer- 
ica a passenger used every persuasion 
to induce the first officer to part with a 
Spanish Bible provided for the ship ; 
and his efforts being unsuccessful, he 
sent an order to this City to purchase 
one like it. 

The total number of volumes is- 
sued during the year, through all 
‘channels, has been 131,821, of which 


ments. Of this aggregate, 40,387 
volumes have been gratuitous issues, . 
comprising 11,390 Nibles and 28,997. 
Testaments; 91,434 volumes have. 
been sold at the Depository, compris- 
ing 26,148 Bibles and_ 65,286 Testa. 
ments, + 

The whole number of volumes is-. 
sued, exceeds that of the preceding- 
year by 29,696 copies; the excess of 
donations being 9,679. 

The entire cost of the Bibles. 
gratuitously circulated has been. 
$6,327 41; an inerease of about 
$1,300 over that of any previous year. 

The total amount of payments for 
the year, has been $42,126 54: of 
which $36,641 14 has been for Bibles 
and Testaments, and $2,005 49 do- 
nations to the Parent Society. 


An Incident at fea: 


During the late gales, a little yacht, 
the Owen Glendowr, which had been. 
cruising round the southern coast of, 
Ireland, was nearly wrecked off the; 
coast of Galway. She had on board 
the owner, Mr. Moore, his young wife,. 
two friends and the crew. When, on: 
September 24th, the breeze sprang up. 
and threatened tu be a gale, the cap-, 
tain wished to run up the mouth of 
Shannon, but Mr. Moore insisted on. 
going on to Galway... Mrs. Moore has. 
an account of the event to the Cork. 
Constitution, which we gladly print, 
as it does her honor. The narrative. 
commences after dinner on the 24th. 

“The breeze now became a gale,, 
and at nine o'clock we retired, with-. 
out tea, and:lay in our berths, trem- 
bling with fear, The storm raged in, 
all its fury, and at eleven o'clock a 
tremendous crash came, accompanied: 
with groans from the men. We were. 
informed that the mast, sails, ete, had. 
been swept away, and to put on our 
dresses immediately, for she would go. 
down: in ten minutes. In our night, 
dresses we reached the deck. Oh,, 

what a scene met our distracted gaze! 
Imagination could with difficulty con- 
ceive, much less language describe it, 
The only hope was the boats—but, 
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alas! one glance at the billows rising 
mountains high, showed us that hope 
was vain, as they could not live for 
one moment in such a sea. The 
wreck was filling fast. 'T’o add to our 
misery, five hands were disabled by 
the falling of the mast—the jibboom 
was thumping against the stern, threat- 
ening to knock her to pieces; the sea 
rushing in so fearfully through two 
leaks which were there, that we 
thought every instant she would fill 
and sink into the yawning waves. In 
addition to this, there were three tons 
of sails in her stern, a serious obstacle 
to reaching the leak, and the few 
hands left us had sufficient to employ 
them in bailing out the water from 
the ladies’ cabin, which was rushing 
in from above, the skylight having 
been knocked out by the fall of the 
mast. A new entrance had to be 
made through the wainscot of the la- 
dies’ cabin to get to the sails—no in- 
strument could be found suitable to 
make the breach—all was darkness 
and confusion. They cried out for a 
tomahawk—I went into the ammmni- 
tion-room, and groped about in vain 
amongsts swords, muskets, and pistols, 
the breach was at length made, a 
large mirror shivered to atoms, by 
which an aperture was formed. large 
enough to admit two men, who lay on 
their hands and knees holding up 
against the leak the beds and blankets 
which were given to them for that 
purpose. 

“ How we longed for the morning ! 
hope buoyed us up with the prospect 
of deliverance and that succour might 
be afforded from the Arran Lighthouse, 
which .was eight miles northeast of 
us. We commended ourselves in 
prayer to Almighty God, and ardently 
wished for the light. of the coming 
day. Inthe mean time we were not 
idle! and as the pump could nowhere 
be found, we had, with the buckets, 
unceasingly to bale out the water, 
which was now and then, in spite of 
all our efforts, gaining uponus. Day- 
light at last dawned, revealing the re- 
alities of our perilous position,,and con- 
firming our worst apprehensions. To 
get the jib-boom cut off and overhaul- 
ed was our first consideration, in the 


performance of which the strength of 
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the crew was completely exhausted. 
The labor of those who had been un- 
injured was so arduous, and with no 
hope of being saved, it is not astonish- 
ing, under these circumstances, that 
they sat down dejected and bel | 
dispirited. J feel thankful to the Go 

of all mercies that he gave me strength 
and nerve, hour after hour, to cheer 
and exhort them. Mr. Moore’s pres- 
ence and encouraging words produced 
some confidence in their hearts, and 
by working ourselves we excited them 
to further exertions. The pump, ‘too, 
was found of more avail than the 
bucket, in keeping her dry, although 
it was extremely dangerous to work 
it, the bulwarks having been carried 
away. 

“The morning has passed away, 
and to our eyes straining across the 
foaming tide no object of help presented 
itself; but now, at eleven o'clock to our 
great joy, the man at the pump espied a 
vessel in the distance, coming, as we 
thought, to our especial aid, from the 
Arran Light-house; but, alas, light 
houses are not provided with any 
remedy except caution—and this bea- 
con proved to us to be the John of 
Odvssa, taking emigrants out to 
America, commanded by Captain Hein, 
a Prussian. He saw us through a 
telescope fifteen miles off, when re- 
suming his, voyage from the Galway 
roads to New-York, he having put 
back the night before (the 24th) fear- 
ing to encounter the gale which wreck- 
ed us, and also endangered his ship; 

“The wind having changed from 
N. W. to N. E., it blew, as the sailors 
say, ‘great guns;” the force of the 
waves had increased, and swept over 
the wreck with fearful violence. The 
John of Odessa was bearing down on 
us under easy sail; but when endeav- 
ouring to near us she crowded all 
canvas, thereby endangering her safe- 
ty and the lives of the passeng>rs and 
crew, two hundred’ in number. 
Twelve times she sailed round our 
wreck, striving in -viin to near us; we 
fearing each time would be:the last, 
from the great distance (six miles) 
she had to tack before she could re- 
turn to our yacht. Now hope—now 
fear arising in our minds—the means 
of succuur was in view, but not avail- 

} ‘ 
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ble—what agonizing, what anxious 
moments were these! As the noble 
bark approached, all was hope—as she 
receded from our sight, there arose all 
the horrors of our situation. This 
was the moment of prayer; for then 
it was. we prayed in earnest. No 
earthly hope was ours—our only 
hope was centered in the God of com- 
fort and of all consolation—the pallid 
hue of death was visible on each 
countenance, we importuned Heaven 
that the violence of the waves might 
be abated, and the result showed that 
God heard our prayers. Once more 
we resnmed our exertions below at 
the pumps, also clearing out a quanti- 
ty of her iron ballast. We again, and 
as it were, for the last time, tried to 
cheer and encourage the men by 
working ourselves, and entreating 
them to take, for our sakes, some 
claret and cider, which was all we had 
remaining ; a drop of chilly weter was 
all T had to quench my dying thirst. 
Meanwhile the John of Odessa lay to, 
and the sea became. comparatively 
smooth, which Captain Hein observ- 
ing, nobly lowered his boat and volun- 
teered to come to our rescue. This 
the mate, Thomas Larkins, (Irishman,) 
opposed, saying the captain's life was 
too valuable to the passengers to be 
hazarded, and that he would go in his 
stead. The cook was the next. to vol- 
unteer, Thomas Jones a (Welshman) 
and three others, William Hamilton 
Gibson, an American ; Benjamin Arch- 
er, Irishman; Carl Sparkowlsty and 
George Vintze, Russians, accompani- 
ed the first mate, Thomas Larkins, on 
this perilous occasion. Nothing could 
be more praiseworthy than their noble 
efforts to save the lives of their fellow 
creatures. With much difficulty they 
came alongside of us, and took Mrs 
Massy, Miss Lewellyn, Mr. Moore, 
and myself, and put us safely on board 
the John of Odessa. Three times did 
this noble crew return to the wreck to 
rescue our fifteen souls, and it was 
not until ten o’clock at night that their 
ardnous, perilous, and humane task 
was completed, when thanks be to 
God, we were all safe and secure 
within this noble ship, which was our 
deliverer from a watery grave, after 
having been exposed to such toil and 


labor, both of mind and body, for 
aboyt twenty-four hours. The cabin 
passengers, Mrs. Tibeaudo, her daugh- 
ter and nephew, of York street, Dub- 
lin, bestowed every caze, kindness, 
and attention our situation required, 
for which they have our _ heartfelt 
thanks. ; 

“To reward the captain and crew 
was our next consileration, and not 
having been prepared for such an em- 
ergency, we could but offer them a 
very inadequate return, which they at 
first refused, but ultimately Mr. Moore 
prevailed on the captain and mate to 
accept. On the evening of Sertem- 
ber 26, we landed safely at Kilrush, 
where we experienced every kind- 
ness and attention our unfortunate 
circumstances required, from the hos- 
pitable Lady Grace Vandeleur and 
the neighboring gentry, for which we 
feel deeply grateful. We reached 
our home (Moorehill) on the. first of 
October, after having encountered all 
the dangers of the sea. Deeply did 
our people sympathize with us, and 
loud were their expressions of delight. 
Bonfires blazed from the hills, and the 
hearty shonts of joy greeted our ears, 
as they, with ropes attached to our 
carriage, conducted us to our dwell- 
ing, where hundreds had assembled 
to unite with us in returning thanks 
to God for so wonderfully and mira- 
culously restoring us again to our 
tenantry and friends. The sounds of 
music floated on the midnight breeze; 
all seemed to speak of home, and to 
say we were welcome. ” 


Honclulu Chaplaincy. 
Honotvutv Oct, 26, 1851- 


Dear Broruer, 


Your kind note of July 17th, reach- 
ed me October 14th, and though it 
is blue Monday with me I will try 
to answer it. Yesterday morning 
(Sabbath) I spent about an hour 
and a half in distributing tracts 
about the wharf and inviting sea- 
men as they came on shore to at- 
tend the chapel. As J was return- 
ing to my study I met a company 
of seamen going on board. One 
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said give me sixteen hundred of 
those things. I replied that one or 
two tracts read and practiced were 
better than a great many not cared 
for. Another replied “that is a 
fact.” I gave them. what ‘tracts I 
had, wish’d them well, and passed 
on, to meet them next perhaps at 
the judgment seat. Preached in 
the morning to an audience most- 
ly seamen. As I was returning 
from the morning service I invited 
two young seamen to call at my 
study. I gave them each a little 
book. One was from Portland Me. 
The other from New York; they 
both have pious parents. One of 
them remarked “ he had as good a 
mother as any other young man, 
and had just received a Jetter from 
her full of religious sentiments.” 
The other remarked that he was 
quite tired of his wild manner of 
life; that he desired a change. I 
remarked if he was cultivating the 
ground and wished to destroy a 
poisonous plant in it, he would not 
begin by cutting off the outside 
branches. “No,” he said, “he 
should take it right out roots and 
all.” I told him this was the right 
way for him to act in his own 
ease. Repent of sin, become a 
christian, and then his evil prac- 
tices would certainly be abandoned. 
They were both interesting 
oung men, and as they went away 
looked after them with deep in- 
terest. I remembered that they 
were the sons of many prayers, and 
have parents whose hearts yearn 
for them, and knew well the many 
strong temptations that beset them 
in this port. In view of the vigor- 
ous efforts made in every port to 
lead astray young seamen, [ won- 
der that any should escape. The 
dangers of the ocean are not to be 
compared with the dangers of the 
shore for seamen. In the after- 
noon I preached a short sermon to 
the prisoners in the fort, about 
sixty were present, chiefly sea- 
men. They were very attentive, 
and some seemed to drink in every 
word, while a few showed that 
they had drank at a very different 
fountain. Captains have told me 
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repeatedly that nearly all the trou- 
ble, which they have with their 
men results from their drinking. 
O, if seamen would become teeto- 
tallers, they would be the most 
hopeful class of men in the world. 
This temperance reformation 
moves too slow on the salt water. 
It is hardly to be expected that it 
will move faster in the forecastle 
than it does in the cabin. Would 
to God that all officers could have 
clean papers. on this subject. . I 
preached in the evening to an au- 
dience more entirely of seamen 
than in the morning. I suppose 
we have now from forty to fifty 
vessels in port, over thirty of 
which are whalers. As. you 
might reasonably expect, my time 
is completely occupied. I wish to 
acknowledge through the Maga- 
zine the reception per ship Andes, 
of a large supply of “God speaks 
through Facts.” ‘These books pub- 
lished by Mr. Davis are sent to me, 
I believe, though the liberality 
of some kind friends in’ New 
England. Mans thanks fer their 
kindness. They are here just in 
time to meet the fall fleet. They 
will be scattered far and wide upon 
the deep blue waters. 

I would also acknowledge a 
quantity of Seamen’s Hymn Books 
from the society. Also two boxes 
of Tracts and books per ship Alder- 
barran. These had a lang pas- 
sage, but they came in the best pos- 
sible time at last. Also I have re- 
cently received through the agency 
of Rev. Mr Buell of Califernia two 
boxes of bibles in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, &c. They are in great de- 
mand just now. In the American 
whalers there are a great many 
Portuguese who are anxious to get 
the bible. I often rejoice that there 
are such institutions as bible and 
tract societies. 

We have been visited this fall 
with one or two ships in which 
God had poured out his spirit. 
In one especially the Capt. and 
Mate seemed greatly quickened in 
the divine life. Some of the boat 
steerers and several of the men 
thought they had passed from death 
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‘unto life. It cheered my heart to” 
‘hear them speak and pray in our: 


meetings on shore. O what a glo- 
rious day it will be when the abun- 
‘dance of the sea. is converted unto 
God! 


Tean easily see: that the forces. 


of the Gentiles would then come 
unto Him: T often think standing 
asT do between the missionary field 
‘of labor, and the:sea, that if I could 
‘speak to the thousands. of worthy 
‘and pious patrous. of missions, I 
would say to them seamen must be 
‘converted. Commerce must be 
‘sanctified before the Isles wall wait 
for God’s law, and the uttermost 
parts of the'earth become His pos- 
‘sessions. It is only by personal 
observation, that you can know, 
the power, which seamen wield on 
heathen shores. One. ship’s crew 
can do more mischief in one week 
than a band of faithfal missiona- 
‘ries can repair in a year. This is 
no exagrration but sad fact. I 
have -often told the missionaries 
here that whatever was effected in 
‘the improvement of the moral char- 
‘acter of seamen: is. so much done 
to advance the moral culture of the 
‘Natives. Nor have T even known 
a brother to dissent from this opin- 
ion. 


Your Brother, 


T. E. Taynor. 
Seamen's Chaplain. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine, 


U.S Maw Srramer Onto, 
December 20th, 1851. 
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Commencement of a Passage to the. 


Sandwich Islands—* I'll. Patro- 
nize the other Line” — Families 
imigrating to California—Bu- 
rial at Sea, etc. 


Our ship is now rapidly approach- 
ing the end of asteu days’ passage 


from New York toChagres. Having 


come. direct, (stopping neither at 


Kingston, nor Havana,)the incidents: 


of our voyage relate quite exclu- 


i a a ee 


observer. on board. a: California 
steamer, carrying over nine. bun- 
dred souls, does: not find. himself 
uiterly at a loss. for objects. and 
scenes upon which to exercise his 
speeniative faculty. 

On. leaving the pier in North 
River, an immense crowd rushed 
down to witness the sailing of the 
Ohio. » The deck of the vessel was 
also crowded, and my first thought 
was, that at least one-half of our 
ship’s. company must. belong on 
shore. It fiually proved, however, 
that we had, brought. away only 
about twenty-nine that were. not to 
be found enrolled upon the ship’s 
passenger list. These persons had 
concealed themselves, hoping to 
escape. detection. Our officers, 
however, were too vigilant, for they 
arrested-and put them on board the 
pilot boat. When these persons 
were rather unceremoniously com- 
pelled to leave. the vessel, one of 
the number, witha significant wink 
of the eye, said to the captain: “If 
this is the way you treat your pas- 
sengers, I'll patronize the other 
line!” One, however, suceeeded 
in escaping detection, by passing 
himself off as a cabin passenger 
uutil this morning, when he. was 
transferred from his comfortable 
quarters in the, aft+r part-of the 
ship, to some room, forward, where 
he is now in irous, 

As migbt be inferred, our large 
company of passengers contains al- 


‘most every variety of character, 


and. persons from. all professions 
and ranks in society. Que of the 
most interesting, features: of the 
company is the large number of 
families buund for the shores. of 
the Pacitie, there to become perma- 
nently located. There. are scores 
of wives going out to join their 
husbands already located in. that 
country. Our decks and saloons 
are all filled with merry groups.of 
children, full of life and. fi olie. 
Those venerable for age also have 
joined the throng of adventurers, 
One. couple make their appearance 
who have advanced quite beyond 
the period of “ three-score and ten.” 


sively to life on ship-board. An {I have heard the grandmother re- 
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mark, “Our children have all gone, Expecting soon to exchange our 
and why should not we go ?” Hav- $ comfortable quarters on board the 
ing once visited California, when } “ Ohio,” for the discomforts and, 
it was a rare sight to beholda lady, § inconveniencies of a passage up 
and knowing that untold evils are } the Chagres river, in an open boat, 
the result of a large population of } and perchance, drenched with rain, 
men, being thrown together, it is a ? I remain, yours truly, 

source of unspeakable joy to: wit- S: C. DAMON. 
ness a process by which families 

are to be re-united and located in + 
California. That new State makes 
a profitable exchange wlien it ships 
away its millions ef gold, and re- ; U.S: Mai Steamer, ‘‘Goupen rtiahe 
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ceives'in exchange intelligent and ; ganmarg: le oe 
virtuous families. Thousands of } New- Year, A. D, 1852 — Trip 
virtuous wives and mothers would across the Isthmus—Landing at 


very soon do away with the neces-{ = Ohagres—Arrival at Cruces— 
sity of “Commitcees of Vigilance.” ; Mules hired for Panama—Gal- 
Since leaving New York one laniry of a Sailor—Littie Black- 
death has oceurred on board. Five smith— Panama, etc. 
days out a person died, belonging 
toa company of laborers ‘destined 
for the Panataa- Railroad. «His re- 
mains, with proper religious cere- 
monies, were cousigned to the deep, 
there 'to find a resting place, unul 
that voice shall be heard calling 
upon the sea to'give up the dead 
that are init. It is a solemn scene 
to witness'a burial at sea, although 
the person was an utter stranger. 
The burial service of the Episcopal 
Church was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Raynolds. When he came to that 
part of the service, requiring the 
burial to take place, the speed of 
the Steamer was checked for a mo- 
ment, then the body was launched 
into the fathomless deep, and again, 
onward went the noble ship, as if 
nothing had oocurred. Such is life. 
Fellow voyagers. on the sea of life 
‘disappear and launch away into the 
sboreless ocean of eternity. 
It is a subject full of melancholy 
instruction, to witness ‘the variety 
-of methods that the various classes 
of a‘ numerous ‘ship’s. company, < minishing the distance to Acapuleo, 
take to spendor kill time. » Reading, 5 at the rate of thirteen or fourteen 
writing, conversation, card-playing, >miles per hour, and if prospered, 
singing, speaking, gazing and a? we may hope to reach that «port 
variety of other employments oc- } this evening, having made the run 
cupy the attention of the respective ; from Panama in five days, :the 
classes on ship-board. Visions of } shortest passage on record. —_ 
golden treasures apparently fill the Should you have received aletter 
minds of not a few who vainly ; of mine, “dropped over-board,” on 
‘imagine that happiness consists in our coming to anchor at Chagres, 
“the mere possession of wealth. } you will be informed respecting.onr 
Vain thought ! 


“Happy New-Year!” “Happy 
New-Year!” is the cheerful ex- 
pression heard this-morning in»all. 
parts of our noble Steamer. Nota 
few utter the remark with a hearty 
good-will, for yesterday and last 
night the sea was exceedingly 
rough, and many were quite sea- 
sick. This morning, however, a 
bright sky, smooth sea, and. re- 
freshing breeze from the. lofty 
mountains of ‘Mexico, send a thrill 
of delight. through our languid 
frames. Our deck, fore and aft, is 
crowded with groups listening to 
the glowing tale of some pioneer of 
the west, returned Californian, or 
genuine old sailor. Our cabin is 
filled with the passionate devotees 
of the card table, while here and 
there, a passenger sits pouring over 
the pages of some romance, book 
»-of travels, or perchance is writing 
letters to forward to the Atlantic 
States, on our arrival at Acapuico. 
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passage thus far. I will now brief- 


ly sketch a narrative of our trip 


across the Isthmus. If were ful- 
ly to detail the incidents of our jour- 
ney, I fear my communication 
would be quite too lengthy for the 
columns of the magazime. 

Ou the anchor of the Ohio being 
dropped, we had no more claim on 
the commander to mike provision 
for our necessities. As soon as 
possible we landed and took up our 
quarters at the “Irving House ” 
Ah, but how unlike the namesake 
in Broadway! The price however 
was.’ more. Early on Monday 
our party of ten, was organized in- 
cluding five ladies and two boys. 
If space could be afforded for the 
Narrative it would be both. inter- 
esting and instructive to notice the 
chain of providence, by which one 
of the ladies became attached to 
our party. Suffice it to remark, the 
principal agent in the affair was a 
native of Zanzibar, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. This man some 
eight years ago was taken from his 
home by an American whaler— 
brought tothe Sandwich Islands, 
thence taken by a circuitous route 
to California, then to Boston and 
finally brought thus far on his way 
back. Faithful man is Bonace! 
He acts as the ladies servant. 
We had a tolerably good passage 
up the Chagres river, reaching 
Cruces in advance of almost any 
one of the “ Ohio’s” passengers. 
Tiis fortunate circumstance was 
turned to good account on our part, 
for it enabled us to secure saddle 
mules for sixteen dollars each, while 
those who followed us were com- 
pelled to pay some twenty dollars, 
and others thirty, anda tew even 
forty dollars a piece. On the third 
morning after leaving Chagres we 
were mounted and ready for a start 
from Cruces to Panama. This 
route is decidedly best in the rainy 
season, while that via Gorgona, is 
preferable in the dry season. 

During the trip to Panama near- 
ly every one of our party was more 
than once thrown from his mule— 
sometimes as Jack would say, 
“over the bow,” or “the stern,” 
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“to the larboard,” or “the stare 
board ” Soon after leaving Cruces, 


‘the animal upon which a young 


lady of onr party rode, became’ 
restive, and dashed along the nar- 
row pass in the mountains, and 
threw the lady far. above the sad- 
dle, and far astern, but Jack, an old 
man-of-warsman, was at hand, and 
quicker than no time,” he caught 
her up from. the ditch, aud most 
handsomely replaced her upon her 
animal. This was a gallant act, 
and for it, Jack will long be remem- 
bered.. Jack seemed tuo have at- 
tached himself to onr party, and 
rendered many important services, 
for which he acknowledged that he 
was fully rewarded. 

The road from Cruces to Pana- 
ma was irregularly cut by the 
Spaniards through the mountains. 
It was an Herculean work, but ror 
centuries it was almost the only 
thoroughfare from ocean to ocean. 
Along this narrow and circuitous 
pathway passed the weary mules, 
heavily loaded with the rich trea- 
sures from the mines of Peru, and 
now equally heavily loaded mules, 
carry the rich products of the 
California mines. 

A portion of our party reached 
Panama after dark of the first day, 
but the remainder were detained 
on the road, in consequence of one 
of the ladies becoming quite too 
much wearied to prosecute the 
journey. Never befure had she 
mounted either horse or mule, and 
the tedious ride proved too much 
for her strength. A night’s re- 
freshment. however, enabled her 
to reach Panama early on Friday 
morning. Soon after our arrival, 
greatly to our joy, the mules bring- 
ing our baggage made their appeer- 
ance. We then considered our+ 
selves as doubly fortunate, for not 
less than one hundred of our fel- 
Jow passeugers,: finally were com- 
pelled to leave without their trunks 
una carpet bags. 

I must not quit the Isthmus trips 
without reference to our “ Little 
Blacksmith.” A few miles from 
Cruces, a little Spanish boy about 
ten or twelve years old, made his 
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appearance in our company, and 
by various signs gave me to under- 
stand that the mule upon which my 
wife rode, had lust a shoe. I saw 
the predicament of the poor animal, 
but was niterly at a loss to devise 
any plan for remedying the misfor- 
tune. Soon the little fellow pro- 
duced a new shoe, suitably sized for 
the mule’s shoeless foot. [thought 
this circumstance quite strange, 
but never imagined that any person 
was at hand to fasten said shoe on 
the foot of said mule. At the little 
man’s. solicitations, the mule was 
stopped, and greatly to our surprise, 
from a smal! bag, which he earri- 
ed over his naked shoulders, he 
brought forth hammer and _ nails. 
Scarcely five minutes elapsed, be- 
fore damages were repaired, and 
we proceeded on our journey. It 
appeared that it was his business 
to accompany the train for the very 
purpose of performing such ser- 
vices. 

On reaching Panama in safety, 
and having our baggage with us, 
our next movement related to our 
departure. Good fortune _ still 
seemed to accompany us, for we 
learned that the “Golden Gate” 
was neariy ready for sea. Hav- 
ing obtained before leaving New 
York, “through tickets,’ we de- 
cided upon going on board at the 
earliest opportunity. ‘This course 
left us to spend but one night tn 
Panama. There is but little here 
to interest a stranger, and on a pre- 
vious visit, [ had wandered among 
the ruins of this once proud city, 
abounding with chu:ches, and hav- 
ing its cathedral, monastery and 
nunnery. Nearly all of these once 
stately edifices are now in rutus. 
The cathedral and two churches 
alone remain in any tolerable re- 
pair. The city has much improved 
since the influx of so many Ameri- 
cans. Rents, I was imformed, were 
enormously high, At present, three 
English and one Spanish newspa- 
per are published. Aside from 
hotel-keepers, traders and steam. 
boat agents, but few Americans 
have become permanently located 
there. ‘The trade of the city is 
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quite limited, except that connected 
with the American immigration. 
Just before the sailing of the steam- 
ers, the city will be crowded with 
foreigners, but after they have 
sailed, it will be well nigh deserted. 

On Saturday morning, the 27th 
of December, our arrangements 
were all made to embark. Having 
seen the last of our party safely in 
the boat, accompanied by our bag- 
gage, I left the beach, and gladly 
seized the helm that guided our 
small boat along side the “Golden 
Gate,” which, in a few hours, was 
passing rapidly on her course to- 
wards San Francisco. 


S. C. DAMON. | 


Chaplain at Falmouth, England. 
The Story of the Cross. 


A short while ago, a Scotch sailor 
was put on shore at this port. sick, 
whom I visited. He was a Christian. 
It pleased God speedily to restore him 
to health, after which he came to our 
Bethel, and with his own heart and 
voice returned thanks for his recovery. 
I found he had been. engaged to his 
vessel while she was sailing down the 
Tyne to sea, and that she was then 
bound to Alexandria. . He soon found 
that his shipmates, to a man, were liv- 
ing with no fear of God before their 
eyes, which was a great grief to him, 
and on account of which he often 
wept and prayed. He was a man 
mighty in the Scriptures, and had 
great faith in its holy truths, there- 
fore knew, if he could but get his 
ungodly shipmates to listen to them, 
the Divine Spirit might apply it with 
power. But the great point was, how 
were they to be brought to hear the 
Word of God? This was a problem 
he could not solve for some time; but 
he resolved at length to make an ef- 
fort. One fine evening he said to as 
many of them as were at liberty, 
* Would you like to hear something 
about the crucifixion? Just let us 
hear what is said about it by the 
evangelists.” He thus gained their 
attention, and read what Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, say on. that in- 
teresting subject. The men seemed 
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surprised, and evidently in some mea- 
sure felt the power of the “Story of 
the Cross,” so much so, that. they 
would have him to read the life of the 
Redeemer, as.well as his death, which 
of course he gladly did. This only 
ereated a desire to. hear more of the 
Bible; hence he continued reading 
with them at every opportunity, until 
they got through the whole of the 
New Testament. The result was the 
men left off their swearing, and some 
of them began to pray. All this took 
place during their outward passage; 
but on their passage home, he obtain- 
ed liberty to conduct seriice, and ex- 
pound the Scriptures, which ke did, I 
understand, with discretion and suc- 
cess, - Such were the effects of these. 
unassuming efforts, that when one of 
enr Falmouth Pilots went on board 
to bring their vessel into harbor, he 
was so struck wlth the seriousness of 
the people, from the captain to the 
cabin-boy, that he said, “Surely the 
people are all religions here!” “ Yes,” 
said our Scotch brother, who heard 
the pilot thus express himself, “we 
are religious;” and with tears of joy 
he added, “ Bless God, the pilot takes 
knowledge of us that we have been 
with Jesus.” As the vessel had to 
wait several days for orders, I often 
‘saw and conversed with him, and can 
most truly say, that though he was 
what is called a common sailor, he 
possessed an extensive knowledge of 
the Bible, and his prayers would not 
have disgraced any minister in the 
land, | 


A sudden but hopeful death. 


Among those who engaged in prayer, 
both at the Sunday morning and Mon- 
day evening service, was an intelligent 
young man about seventeen years of 
age, who had been brought to a know- 
ledge of ‘the truth, .on the outward 

“passage. There was something re- 
markable in his supplications; ‘the 
following is the substance of his prayer 
‘in the “ Bethel:” ‘“O Lord bless my 
relatives and friends, and if spared to 
see them, may I set-an example before 

them by which they may, be excited to 
glorify God. And if Iam thus spared, 
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may I be able to withstand the allure- 


; ments of the world; but rather than 
the temptation of Satan should draw 
me aside, may 


the Lord take me fo 
himself.” Thus did this dear youth 
pour out his soul to God. It was the 
decided opinion of the eaptain that if 
spared he would be a burning anda 
shining light. But Oh, how mysteri- 
ous‘are the ways of God! the very 
next night he was in eterrity! and 
thus, perhaps, in answer to his own 
prayer, being taken away from the 
evil to come. He came to his end in 
the following manner : 

On the Tuesday afternoon the ves- 
sel went to sea, and at night the young 
man went out to loose the jib, and by 
some means fell overboard, and was 
drowned. Of course every effort was 
made to save him, but in vain, it being 
very dark and windy. I had the par- 
ticulars from the captain, who mourns 
over the loss of the lad with almost a 
father’s sorrow, and yet he sorrows 
not as those who have no hope; for, 
in his letter to me, he says, “I ought 
to be, and trust [ am, thankful that he 
was prepared for a world of joy! but 
he was endeared to my heart, as I 
considered him as my own son. He 
is undoubtedly better off”—English 
Sailor's Magazine. 


. 
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Darkness on the Deep. 


From an unpublished work for Mariners. © 


GEN. 1, 2.——This verse points back 
to a period previous to the history. of 
man, when the earth was a mass of 
matter without form or beauty, proba- 
bly without life. It was no more like 
what our earth new is, than marble 
in its native bed is like a beautitul 
statue, or a mass of rough timber like 
one of our stately ships. It was a 
whelmed and fruitless isle in. the 
fathomless waters. On. this turbid 
and dead ocean, rested unbroken dark- 
ness. You have never known such - 
darkness, A starless midnight at..sea 
is not to be compared to it, There 
was once darkness in Egypt that could 
be felt ; when Jesus died, the earth was 
wrapped in darkness , before the sun 
went down. But there is no dark- 
ness so awful as that of a sinner’s 
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heart, . Are you ungodly? © Your 
spirit is a “great “deep,” over which 
hangs the gloom of spiritual ignorance 
and death. You see not the path of 
life! There is no real, joy, no music 
in your heart. All is like chaos—a 
deep,:dark, dreary ocean, troubled and 
impure. Nor can it ever have life, 
until God shall say over it, “ Let there 
be light.” That omnipotent word can 
give it happiness. Christ is the word ; 
he is light and life! He is “the sun 
of righteousness !”. * The bright and 
the morning star!” Pray for light— 
seek itin the Bible. Read, and pray— 

Oh, let my spirit have light! ; 

I’m weary, bewildered and blind ; 


Oh, shine on my desolate mind, 
Aad scatter these shadows of night! 


i % . oh 
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The four Winds. 


**Come from the four winds, O breath.” 
EZEKIEL Xxxvii. 9, 

When a sinner is at ease in re- 
ference to his immortal duties and 
destiny,a willing slave to “the lust of 
the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life ;” utterly neglectful 
of all the solemn claims of God ; 
the first great need is that he be 
undeceiyed. Hence he is met by 
the “head. wind,” “taking him 
aback,’ arresting-him in his fatal 
and swift career. , This obliges him 
to look within; to see his danger, 
and to change his course. This is 
the all-powerful Spirit convincing: 
of sin, subduing the heart, and con- 
verting the soul. 

Sometimes this wind falls upon 
one with terrible violence—“a rush- 
ing, mighty wind,” overwhelming 
all one’s hopes of happiness ; caus- 
ing the, billows of Divine judgment 
to. roll high and fearfully, and ma- 
king one fear that allis lost. It is 
then that prayer is offered up.— 
“ Then they eall upon the Lord in 
their trouble,. and he delivereth 
them out of their distresses.” He 
comes to them in their night of sor- 
row, “walking on the sea,” and 
saying, “It is J, be not afraid.” 

When the heart is thus brought 
to’ submission—its purposes and 
affections being turned to the ser- 
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vice of God, then he sends the light 
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wind, breathing over the calm and ° 


trusting spirit, on which, like the 
halcyon on the great sea, sits white 
winged, holy peace, filling the soul 
with silent and felt melody. In 


this way time is given the soul to” 
recover from its amazement at the © 
grandeur of ils new revelations, _ 
and from its desperate, exhausting © 


struggle with the power by which 
it was at length happily overcome, 
and to which it now yields with 


perfect delight. "The “ light wind” 


—the gentle influence of. Divine 


love, bears the soul sweetly along, | 


while it gathers up its moral forees 


and puts itself in readiness for a — 


more rapid and glorious progress.’ 


Then comes: the “fair wind,” fil- 


3 ling the sails of faith; and speeding” 


the renewed spirit onward ; giving’ 


full employment to all its powers 3° 


calling forth its latent forces, and 
filling it with the:joy of a new ex- 
istence-7 !) 1: 

Thus‘it glides 
among happy isles, ‘along fruitful 


con 


swiftly and surely. : 


~~ 


and blessed shores, near to danger- ‘ 
ous rocks, and banks;: and cliffs,” 
and yetiin safety, amid sunshine 


and storm, day and darkness; and: 
withal incessant activity, constant 
watchfulness, and frequent obser-: 
vations, consulting the chart, look-. 


ing at the compass, minding the 


x 


helm, until the: long-sought: land | 
looms in the distance, and a'gentle | 
breeze wafts it into port—the haven ~ 


of immortality. And then it sings, 


’ How happy that I am at home, 

Secure from the rage of the main, 
No more on the waters to roam, 

Nor encounter a shipwreck again. 


eas Sg: 


Gathering of the Waters. 


‘6 Let the waters under the henven be gather 
ed together to one place.”—Gen, i. 9. 

After the expansion of the,at- 
mosphere, by which the waters 
were divided into the earthly and 


* 


the ethereal regions, the former | 


were drawn into a more narrow 
compass—into the vast hollows of 
the earth. This process was no 
doubt attended with tremendous 
agitation and uproar, from the im- 
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mense force acting upon the mighty 
masses, and the varied resistances 
they met. Thus friction and the 
condensation of vapors above them 
would cause the evolution of the 
electric fluid, so that the whole 
scene must have been a stupendous 
display of elemental conflict. 
Accordingly we find in the 104th 
Psalm, a description of it. “Thou 
coverest it (the earth) with the 
deep as with a garment; the watars 


stood above the mountains. At thy 


rebuke they fled; at the voice of 3 
thy thunder they hasted away. 
They go up by the mountains, they 


go down by the valleys unto the 
place which thou hast founded ‘for 
them.” 

This description of the Psalmist 
is perfectly reasonable, beeanse in 
harmony with the laws of physical 
nature. ; 

Now for the great purposes to 
be realized in this stage of the ere- 
ating process. The earth was to 
be: peopled by beings who should 
breathe in its atmosphere, and de- 
rive their subsistence mainly from 
its soil. .The whole earthly plan 
was in view of the sentient and ra- 
tional life by which its glory would 
be crowned. By the gathering of 
the waters the land appeared; by 
the motion of the air and the pre- 
sence of light, it soon became dry, 
and fitted for a portien of its pros- 
pective life, while the atmosphere 
itself was clarified and brought to 
its proper density and gaseous pro- 

ortions for the sustenance of that 

ife. } 

It was also the Divine purpose 
to separate the inhabitants of the 
earth by vast tracts of water, which 
should at the same time be the me- 
dia of international communication. 
By this gathering the two objects 
are accomplished. Hence we have 
the land for cultivation, for our 
homes, for the stable and healthful 
development of social life, for the 
varied materials of commerce, for 
the centralization of government, 
art, education, and religious in- 
@truction and effort, and the seas 
for the promotion of national inter- 
course and exchanges, the easy 


diffusion of knowledge, secelar and 
sacred, the right balancing of hu- 
man power, whilst at the same 
time, they regulate climates and 
contribute by ,evaporatiou to the 
salubrity of the air, and the fertility 
of the earth. .We have also grate- 
fully to notice that Jehovah “has 
set a bound that the waters cannot 
pass over; that they turn not again 
to cover the earth.” 

How full of wisdom and good- 
ness are al3 the works of God. 
Let mariners speak his praise !— 
Nay, let all men, and “ every thing 
that hath breath praise the Lord !’” 
Let commerce, in all its interests 
and branches, be sanetified, and 
those who have, In any way, to do 
with the “great deep,” study ite 
salutary uses for mankind. 


_ AA Beautiful Sentiment. 


An Trish school-master who, 
whilst poor himself, had given gra- 
tuitous instruction to certain poor 
children, when inereased in world- 
ly goods, began to complain of the 
service, and said to his wife he 
could not afford to give it any long-_ 
er for nothing—who replied: “O! 
James, don’t: a poor seholar never 
came into the house that I didn’t 
feel as if he brought fresh air from 
heaven with him—I| never miss the | 
bit [ give them—my heart warms 
to the soft, homely sound of their 
bare feet on the floor, and the door 
almost opens of itself to let them 
ings 

A sentiment so beautiful could 
not fail to express itself beautifully. 
The prosperity which contracted 
his heart enlarged hers. Her love 
was moved by it; it turned her sere 
ving into joy: 

‘As the great sun, when he his influence 


Sheds on the frost-bound waters, The glaé 
streams ~ 


Flow to the ray, that warbles as it flows.” 


Example, 


No man is so insignificant that 
he can be sure his example wil} 
do no harm. 
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Cruise of U.S. Brig Perry. 
New Haven, Jan. 22, 1852. 


Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 20th instant, 
in relation to the cruise of the U.S 
Brig “Perry,” for two years under 
my command on the African sta- 
tion, without the loss of any of the 
officers or crew, together with the 
disuse of the spirit portion of the 
ration, has been received. 

Ihave for many years been satis- 
fied that it was not only expedient 
and desirable to abolish the whis- 
ky ration, bet, now that corporal 
punishment is by law prohibited, I 
am fully convinced that it has be- 
come necessary in order to pre- 
serve the discipline of the service. 

Our cruise was one of unusual 
activity, being for the most part of 
it the only American man-of-war 
on the South African coast, cruis- 
ing in company, and co-operating 
with the British squadron—board- 
ing: some seventy. vessels—-taking 
two or three slavers—despatching 
boats fifty miles from the vessel— 
exposed to the rains and heat of a 
climate which proved fatal to great 
numbers in many of the British 
cruisers and merchant vessels, yet 
we were blessed with a degree of 
health unusual among the same 
tuumber of persons in the mcst sa- 
lubrious climate of the world.— 
This, with having come, after two 
years’ service in a tropical climate, 
on our coast in the severe cold 
weather of Decnmber, with the 
thermometer at 16°, with scarcely 
a man on the sick list, would seem 
at least to warrant the conclusion 
that grog is not essential to health 
in any climate. 

On the other hand, what will be 
the effect of abolishing the whisky 
ration on the discipline and effivien- 
cy of a man-of-war? I answer 
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emphatically, from experience, —— 
yood, in, every; respect;.quite as 
good as upon the health of the Per-: 
ry. 

"When ist Lieutenant of the Fri~ 
gate Cumberland, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in 1844, the men were pre- 
vailed upon to stop their grog, and 
there was no better disciplined or 
more effective ship in the squadron; 
and the same may be said of the 
“Perry,” on the African station. 
To say more would be invidious. 

Again: How would the sailors 
like to see the liquor ration abol- 
ishec ? 

They will be pleased with it. I 
am quite sure that a large majority 
wish it. Men who have drank hard» 
most of their lives, have, both in / 
the Cumberland and in the Perry, » 
assured me that they never wanted . 
to see grog served out on board 
ship; and it would seem in these 
two vessels, where the men aban- 
doned it at the request, and through 
the influence of a few officers, amid 
the jeers of other sailors, and con- 
tinued to do without it to the end 
of the cruise, that were Congress 
to abolish the whisky ration, it 
wouid prove satisfactary to seamen 
at large. Such has been the effect 
of abolishing grog in the merchant . 
service, and in the coast survey. 

It may be said, thet a majority 
of the crew, in most instances, 
have stopped their grog, and it is 
optional with men to draw it or 
not, ; 

To the first, I reply, “As so many 
have stopped their grog, it is proof 
that alf may easily do without it; 
but it being optional does not reach 
the difliculty, for many will contin- 
ue to drink when it is daily para- 
ded before them, who otherwise. 
would overcome the appetite. To 
say nothing of the hundreds who 
are entering the service without 
having drank habitually, being led 
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by daily drinking into the habit, 
until an increased quantity is re- 
quired to satisfy the appetite, and 
thus drunkards are made by a part 
‘of the ration which the government 
administers to the sailor.” 

It also may be said, Don’t stop 
Jack’s grog, while the officers have 
theirs. 


Ido not claim that one should 
be privileged by the Government 
more than the other. It is nota 
question whether officer or sailor 
shall drink grog, but whether the 
Government shall furnish it to any 
in its employ. A; ; 

Strike whisky from the ratjon,. 
and I have no apprehension. but. 
that the discipline of the service. 
may be restored without the: cats, 
as moral méans may then effectu- 
ally be used. But if the govern- 
ment continues to send out grog, 
the cats should be restored as thie 
most effectual corrective of its de- 
basing influence, | hk 

lam very respectfully, 

wip And truly yours, 

) °° AnpREw'H. Footer. 


which seemed to satisfy all the 
company with the exception of the 
lady herself. She was determined 
not to be-satisfied, and so she went 
on. 


“ Have the rich people in your 
country any carriages? for I sup- 
pose there are some who call them- 
selves rich.” 


“ My residence,” replied the cap- 
tain, “is ina small town upon an 
island, where there are but few car- 
riages kept; but in the larger towns 
and cities on the main land there 
are quite a number’ maintained, 
suited to our republican manners.” 


“Indeed !” replied his fair ques- 
tioner, in a tone that was both in- 
terrogative and exclamatory; “I 
ean’t fancy where you find coaeb- 
men 3 I shiouldn’t think the-Ameri- 
cans knew how to drive a coach.” 


“We find no difficulty on that ac- 
count, madam,” calmly rejoined the 
captain; “we can have plenty of 
drivers by sending to England for 
them.” © 

“To England!’ exclaimed the 
lady, speaking very quickly; “I 


‘ Say y i : i. 
Rev. J. Spavnpine,. - . $ think the Americans ought to drive 


Cor: Sec., New-York. _  % the English instead of the English 
ek aie driving them. 

: ; “ _ “We did, madam, in the late war,” 

Anecdote. esoat rejoined the officer, “but since the 

pire wih th ae peace, we have permitted the’ Eng- 

Soon after the revolutionary war lish to drive us!” 

a brave, Yankee: officer, a. former 
captain in the service, happenedjto 
be in St, Retersburg, in Russia, and 
while there.invited to dine at the 
table cf .a distinguished merchant. 
There was a large number of 
guests a the Sait and among the 
rest an English lady, who was anx- 

ious to appear.as one of the know- manner: 
ing ones. 

On understanding that an Amer- 
ican was sitting near her, she ex- 
pressed to one of her friends a de- 
termination to quiz him. She fas- 
tened upon him like a tigress, mak- 


There was no more “ quizzing” 


He waited in vain, like Sam Weller 
in “Bardell vs. Pickwick,” for the 
next question. 


o> —_—_—_—_ 


Ifindustry is no ‘more than habit, 
itis at least an excellent one. If 
you ask me which is the real hered- 
itary Sin of human nature, do you 
imagine I shall answer pride, or 


. like a t luxury, or ambition, or egotism? 
Ing numerous Inquiries touching } No: I shall say indolence. Who 


our habits, customs, dress, manners, conquers indolence, -will conquer 
modes of life, education, amuse- all the rest. All good principles 


ments, etc. To all these queries } must stagnate without mental ac- 
the officer gave courteous answers, ¢ tivity —Zimmerman. 


of our American during the dinner.’ 
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Seamen’s Retreat, Staten Island, } built and is sustained by a tax as- 
ot gf ae sessed upon seamen. Between the 

This Institution was established } 1st of October, 1831, when it was 
under an act of the Legislature, } opened, and July, 1834, 1,765 pa- 
passed in April, 1831. It eal tients were received. We have 


‘AN ‘GQNWISE NQLVES ‘LVSMLAU SNAMVOS. 


not at hand more recent statistics ; } much wisdom, and a faithful regard 
but we have reason to believe that $ both for its humane design, and 
the Institution is managed with ‘the ‘highest interests of its inmates. 
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Deaths occuring in the Seamen’s Retreat from October 27th, 1851, to 
February 1st, 1852. 


Names. Aes. BrrtHPLace. Date. 
Thomas Oliphant _ z - 21—Pennsylvania ° eo Ot ae 
Miguel Estaban. : : 31—Spain 3 : : <* Woy. Tb 
John Francis OS) Ae eembegal st oe < rs Steyr 
Thomas Pratt .  . . 83—England . + . EG 
John Brown : é : 42—Sweden 4 : ee 
Hendrick Pumt . 21—Germany . F . se SE 
Capt. BE. Brown. 53—Sweden . ae NEG 
Alfred Jordan, colrd. . 50—-New York .- . 5 Se 16 
Dennis Donoho . . 1 trend ts, sfx “19 
Samuel Joinect .  . . ©19—Balize Li en « *"30 
John Pettit 5 44—Antwe'p . ° ; ee, dd 
Henry Mercier 2 37—IreJand RNs 7H, Dee. 25 
Samuel Belyea H 23—New Brunswick . . Ae 
Robert Russell, colrd. . 43—Myland . . » as tS 
James Browning .  . 21—Maine es : oe ae 
John Mulroy @ .  . 71—Scotland= 2°. yaad 
Jasper Robbins. ; 43—Ireland é ; : Ore ic 
Edward Parker : 45—Maine ° : a epi | 
Elias Asten, colrd. a 26—Virginia 2 s . 2G 
Charles Fix, colrd. 2 r 39—Java . : et! 
William Lyons. a : 34—Pennsylvania . Pn Satie, a 
William Lawrence é 3 50—Massachusetts ; ; <é 5 
George Wright, colrd. _ 25—Otaheite : : “ q 
Thomas Daws, colrd. . A 27—Delaware . 2 : v= 7 
Peter Johnson ; “ 28—Denmark . p : AG 
William Alderman, colrd. 47—Florida ; ; pet 
John Hackett 36—ITreland 3 “ “* 90 
Jacob Harry H 25—Maryland . sie a oe 
John Murray “i : 5 30—Maryland  . 


John Morris é 
David C. Harp 

William Gardner 
Thomas Wallace . 


Note by the Editors of the 
Sailor's Magazine. 


Of the above named 33 seamen, 
13 died between the ages of 19 and 
and 30; 9 between 30 and 40; 8 
between 40 and 50; and 3 only 
above 50, one of whom measured 
out three score years and eleven ! 
He had been a maniac 20 years. 
Their average age is about 35 
years, 

One of the above by the energy 
of his character arose to the office 


‘ 36—F rance c 
52—Nantucket . 
. 40—England =. 
X 26—Scotland ‘ 
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of a Master, and had occupied that 
position a number of years, till 
strong drink reduced him in re- 
spectability, property and health, 
and brought him to the Hospital to 
die. He has left a wife and five 
children unprovided for. 

Another went to sea young, and 
was intemperate till he was 38 
years of age. For twenty years 
he had not a decent suit of clothes. 
Six years ago he knocked off his 
grog, and soon had a good chest of 
clothes, and what is still better, he 
became thoughtful for his spiritul 
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interests, made preparation for an- 
other world and has gone thither 
in the triumphs of faith. 

Another, well educated, and who 
had acted as an apothecary on 
board one of our vessels of war, 
came to the Retreat about one year 
ago. He too had felt the bitter 
effects of intemperance. On coming 
under the influence of the gospel, 
the prayers of his good mother in 
Ireland were heard in his «behalf. 
He became a penitentggnd died 
happy. 

Another from the same country 
was a Roman Catholic. About 
five years since he became con- 
vinced, as he compared his with 
the Protestant religion and saw 

etheir widely different fruits, that he 
was greatly in error. The result 
of his inquiries was a cordial re- 
ception of the gospel and way of 
salvation which exalts Christ in- 
stead of the Virgin. 

Anotler once had all the energy 
which characterizes the Yankee 
sailor-boy. He was from Maine. 
His history has two inclined planes 
—up thus: sailor, officer, master, 
wealthy :—down thus: intemperate, 
improvident, poor, sick, dying; ex- 
elaiming repeatedly as his last 
hours run out in the _ hospital, 
“What a fool I have been!” 

Another had been an admirer of 
the “Age of Reason,” and other in- 
fidel publieations. His father being 
a drunkard, his education was neg- 
lected, so that he ran wild and grew 
up like a wild ass’ colt. He caught 
his infidelity not at sea, but fished 
it up from the gutters in New Or 
leans. Just before he died, he gave 
his infidel papers and books to the 
Chaplain, requesting him to burn 
the papers, and make such use of 
the books as he pleased; adding, 
“T would not give them to anybody 
else.” He renounced his infidelity 
and died without hope. 

Another hoped to attend to his 
soul when he was so sick that he 
could do nothing else, and to get 
religion on his death bed. The Di- 
vine voice had often said to him, 
“Behold now is the accepted time ; 
behold now is the day of salva- 
tion ;”? buthe would not heed it. 
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When he came to the hospital, and 
as his prospect of life grew less, 
the Chaplain kindly urged upon his 
attention the one thing needful. At 
first he listened, then seemed an- 
noyed to have the subject’ introdu- 
ced; then said, “Ive no heart for 
it,” and finally, “ Let me alone; let 
me go to hell as soon as T can.” — 

Another, who had ploughed the 
ocean long, and who. had suffered 
much from the acute nature of his 
complaint, was patient as a lamb. 
He happily exemplified the sustain- 
ing and cheering power of the Gos- 
pel during his sickness and in his 
dying hours. 

Another was in the hospital one 
year. After being there three 
months, he found peace in believ- 
ing in Jesus. The last nine months 
he lived as he died, a Christian. 

Among the inmates of this Insti- 
tution there is a Temperance So- 
ciety, holding deeply interesting 
meetings weekly, and numbering 
180 members. In a note accompa- 
nying the list of deaths, the Chap- 
lain says: 

“There are interesting facts elt 
eited at almost every meeting. I 
can mention but one now, and more 
anon. As we were leaving the 
chapel a few evenings since, I in- 
quired of an old man who for the. 
last nine years of his life has enjoy- 
ed the rich comforts of the Gospel, 
but previous to that period had led 
an intemperate life; who, by the 
way, was a Slave in one of the Bar- 
bary States for eight years, and re- 
leased by Commodore Decatur in 
1815, and is now suffering from the 
effects of the chains worn during 
his servitude—to what particular 
circumstance or instrumentality he 
attributed the change wrought tn 
his life. He replied, ‘I was induced 
to sign the pledge; I began to read 
my Jong neglected Bible, and other 
good books; to meditate ; soon be- 
came thoughtful and serious, and 
in a short time obtained a blessed 
hope in Christ.” This is but one 
instance out of many. How can 
we be indifferent in this work ? 

Yours respectfully, 
D. E. Frampes. — 

Seaman’s Retreat, Feb. 2, 1852. 
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- Notice to Mariners. 


Rio Grande del Sud, Sept. 2. 

The new light-house bears from the 
old one N. 23° W. (magnetic) 270 
feet, and will be 96 feet high. It will 
‘be lighted on and after the 1st of Jan- 
uary, from which time a revolving 
‘light ef the first order will be shown 
from the tower. One _light-house 
cannot well be mistaken for the other 
in day-time, as the new one will be 

33 feet higher than the other. 

Daneerous Suoat.—A dangerous 

_ shoal having been discovered by Com- 
mander J. A, Payner, of M. M.S. 
Gordon, off the north end of Cardon 
Island, in the North Channel, in the 
Port of Realejo, the committee for 
managing the affairs at Lloyd’s have 
received the following notice respect- 
ing the said shoal. 

Compass bearings froma shoal of 

11 feet off the north end of Cardon 
Island, Realejo: 
-. South extreme of Aserramdores 
Island, N. 80. E.; Cardon Head, 8S. 
87. E. -Ponente. Point, S. 14. W.— 
variation, 9. E. 

Directions —Run towards the en- 
, trance with Cardon and Icaros Points 
touching, and when a good -cable’s 
length from Ponento Point, stand out 
N. E. by N. until Castanon Point 
_opens out from Cardon Head, then 
haul close Cardon Head, as the cur- 
tent sets direct on Sawyer Bank. 

{Vide Admiralty chart from the sur- 
vey of Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, R. 
N.C. B.] 

Nort Coast or Franxce.—Two 
\ » Fixed Lights at the mouth of the Riv- 
wer Canche, in the Bay of Ktaples: 
«The French Government’ has given 


4 notice that on the first of January, 


+. 1852,.the two fixed ligits which have 
_been for some time preparing at the 
imouth of the River Canche,. will be 
;shown. These lights being 270 yds. 
_apart on the bearing of N. and 8. (true) 
.awill every where appear distinct from 
-each other within the limits of their 
;range. The southernmost of these 
Jights stands in lat. 56° 31 m. 25 sec. 
»N. lon, 1° 35 m,,40 sec. East from 
Greenwich, and both being 174 feet 


above high water level, will be visible’ 


at the distance of 20 miles, The above 


| 


lights will supersede the two small 
lights on Touquet Point, which will 
therefore be discontinued from that 
period. 
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Disasters. 


Schr. Citizen, from Virginia for N. 
York, was fallen in with 400 miles 
from the latter port, by schr. Marianne, 
from New York, which took off her 
crew ap caine them to Kingston, 
Jam. 


Brig Orcuitta, Lewis, from San 
Francisco, was wrecked on Umpqua 
Bar, coming out, Nov. 14th. 


Barque Horrensia, Richardson, 
which, from her long absence, had 
been reported lost, it appears, went 
ashore at Richardson’s Cove, mouth 
of the Albion River ; captain and all 
hands saved. 


Ship Mantivs, Baker; of Boston, at 
this port from: Havre, Dee: 21st, fell 
in with Br. Ship Orrawa, water-log- 
ged and abandoned ; rudder gone. 


The outer Marine Station at Boston 
reports that the British Brig ALFRED 
Henry, reported as lost, in, the Bay, 
struck on the outer Graves, where 
her anchors, chains, and papers have 
been found. s 


A-letter dated Gloncester outerhar- 
bor, says, “Cape Cod, bearing Sv 25 
miles distant, reports, fell in with sehr. 
Cauista, of and from Lubec, Harvey, 
master, foundered. . Took. from -her 
the master and crew in a destitute 
condition, haying saved nothing but 
what they stood in, i 


Biig Metrose, of Calais, from St. 
Johns, N. B., for Matanzas, was fallen 
in with Jan. 8th, by the Atlantic, at 
this port. She was abandotied, and 
apparently water-logged; ‘sails down 
from the yards; maintopsail and main 
yard gone. The crew had left inthe 
long boat, which had been hoisted out 


Bark Rosina and E. Waxson, schrs. 
J. EK, Rozperts and Ropert SPEDDEN, 
and Br. brig Sutrana, are said to have 
been wrecked. in a hurricane at Vera 
Cruz, 12th ult—20 vessels, and 15 or 
20 lives are also. reported lost. 


Pom Pork, Moreh, 1852. 


Revival at Sea, 


The whale ship alluded to in the 
last number of the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine as having enjoyed a remarka- 
ble revival of religion at sea, is the 
Helen Augusta, of Newport, R. I. 
Including her Captain and officers, 
there are about forty men on board. 
Her two first officers, Mr. B. and 
Mr. L. are numbered among those 
who hope they have recently pass- 
ed from death unto life. After 
leaving Honolulu, where a most in- 
teresting meeting was held on 
board, conducted by Mr. Taylor, 
the Chaplain, one of the crew thus 
writes a young friend: 

( 
Capt. Fales, Com’dr, Nov. 8, 51. ‘ 
Dear FrienpD: 

Often do I think of old Mamaro- 
neck and the many happy hours I } 
have spent there. Eighteen years 
of my life have passed, and how » 
changed the scenes! ‘From being ( 
a joyful, light-hearted school-boy I } 
have become a roving sailor, buf- ¢ 
feting not: only old Ocean, but the 
cold heartedness of the world! I 
have felt the fostering, kind care 
of dear mother and aunty, and now 
commence to live the man. Still, I 
bless God that my beloved friends 
are left to me, and a home around, 
which my heart-strings will cling; 
with undying love. Bat most ofall 
I thank God that in mercy He has. 
led me to give myself to Him, be- 
fore the world had gained an as-; 
cendancy over my erring heart! 
Yes, I have chosen God for my 
portion before all earthly, fading 
good; and can now go ‘forth into’ 
the world leaning upon ‘an Arm 
‘mighty to succor and defend. I 
-am the child of many prayers, and 
I thank you, my dear friend, that. 
you have: not forgotten me in your 
prayers. “God has blessed us as a 
ship’s company in a great measure. 


Wuate Sure Heven Aveusta. 


~~ 


* 


® > 
Some of my shipmates have com® 
over on the Lord’s side, others ar® 
seeking their soul’s salvation. 
desire that much prayer may be 
offered for us, that every man on 
board may become a Christian. 
Yours truly, 
J. P. L., at sea. 


{> An’ interesting ‘letter from 
another of the same ship may be 
expected in the next number of the 
Magazine. 


® 


Panama Chaplaincy. 


On the 26th of December the 
Rev. Joseph Rowell sailed in the 
Steamer Georgia for his field of la- 
bor, as Seaman’s Chaplain in the 
port of Panama. 

After giving a description of his 
passage in the Steamer to Chagres, 
and up the river to Gorgona ina 
row-boat, he adds: 

“T resolved to go from Gorgona 
to Panama on foot, but in order to 
avoid the heat, I travelled as mueh 
as possible by night. I started for 
Gorgona an hour before night, on 
foot and alone, travelled till dark, 
and laid. me down under a tree, on 
the bare ground, with my umbrella 
spread over my head to protect me 
from the dew. At 2 A. M,, the 
moon being well up, (the trees 
were too thick to let it shine through 
them.) I started again. J had been 
told:of robbers, but little did I care 
forthem. The path was intricate, 
(at least by night,) muddy, rough, 
&c., but I am an old bunter, and 
somewhat practised in finding and 
following paths; so, with a light 
hheart, on I went. I walked pretty 
fast, and did not lose the path for 
ten minutes at a time all the night, 
and when day dawned I was with- 
in twelve miles of Panama. The 
last six miles of this I suffered 
much with heat, but felt evil effects 
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of this only for that day. All were { struction for interisland communi- 
not so furtunate. One robust man,$ cation. I wonder our New-York 
a dissolute fellow, tried to walk, but $ merchants have not before this a 
before he got through was compel- $ line of steamers between this and 
led to. hire » mule to complete the } the United States, say New-York, 
journey. T passed him just as he } Two to New-York and two to Phil- 
was mounting, spoke to him cheer- } adelphia could find abundance of 
fully, but received no reply. He { patronage. It is strange the enter- 
looked sick and miserable. “About { prise has never been attempted. 
noon he arrived, went to a hotel, I said a ehaplainey is needed 
and while there, attempting to de- } here. My reasons are, first, a great 
scend the stone steps, lost his bal-} many wicked persons assemble 
ance through weakness, and falling, } here whu need both checking and 
broke his neck. My first ministe- } reforming. 
rial duty in Panama was to bury Second, a good many well dis- 
one of my fellow~ travellers five } posed come here, who need aiding 
hours alter his death. Thus two and encouraging. A few days ago 
of us are gone suddenly, before} 1 was aboard a schooner, where 
their journey was half done, but were some I had seen before, and 
God has spared me.” where I was heartily welcomed. I 
ane Rowell’s letter fsated Taw ; left tracts, Bibles, and good books, 
TEeebaeeae Phineas inanediately| which the Captain kindly and wise- 
on his arrival. It seems the — hie eee his _— te take. This 
service he was called tu perform } °° ‘0. relgtous Sena ncidin: then 
whe to’bury a fellow passenger, to seriousness, then to reading and 
who-was from Albany, N.Y. The expounding the Seriptures, then to 
other to whom he alludes was from $ PP&Ye% and when we arose we 
Brownsville, Pa., and was drown- } uvd many faces wet with tears. 
ed while bathing in the river at The Captain quietly asked me to 
Gorgona. stop, slipt into his state room, and 
As soon as Mr. Rowell has sur- then quietly placed. $6.25 in my 
veyed his field, the readers of the hand for the good cause. Said he, 
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Magazine may expect to hear from He rita dasa x) Se A 
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fore.” I replied that I trusted it 
was God, who would accomplish 
St. Thomas, W. I. Chaplaincy. more from it yet. He heartily said 
he hoped so. To-day a_ similar 
January 7, 1852. ease occurred. [laid some tracts 
Dear Sir: before a Captain, when he asked, 
A kind Providence has again per- { “Who sends these?” I teld him. 
mitted me to renew my labors here. } “ Will you accept a trifle for tbe 
I find some hardships, moral diffi- § Society ?” said he, and laid fifty 
culties, but try not to allow them { cents before me. 
to prove discouragements. Thirdly: a large number of emi- 
I find however that a chaplaincy § grants are here, in distressed ships, 
is needed here—am more convin- { to whom I can be useful. 
ced than ever. Our harbor is full Fourthly: there are sull the sick 
of vessels, showing the ensigns of } on ship and shore to visit and con- 
many nations. It has been vari- } sole. 
ously improved of late. The Royal Fifthly : there is the sailor’s grave 
Steam Company have been at con- } to attend—a fit place to make deep 
siderable expense to erect new } and salutary impressions on the 
_wharves for their boats, &c.; and} mourners. [ have buried one poor 
some other private enterprises show } fellow already. 
that business here is brisk, and ex- Sixthly: the citizens of St. Tho- 
pected to be continued. Two new } mas now seaand fecl the need of a 
steamers are in prospect of con-{ chaplaincy. Several kind friends 
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spontaneously remarked this to me. 
“You are often asked for of late,” 
say they,“ which we are glad to 
See, as It shows the inquirers are 
interested. A few years ago, and 
they cared for any thing but sea- 
men and their Chaplain ” For this 
we evidently should thank God and 
take courage. 

Seventhly: ] see the good ofa 
chaplainey here, from a review of 
what was done on the field last 
geet Above a dozen Seamen's 

ymn Books were distributed; 
about,45,000 pages of Tracts were 
earelully circulated. Can 45,000 
pages of evangelical truth be sent 
forth in vain? Where has the like 
ever been done without God’s bles- 
sing? A number of persons came 
to my house to converse on reli- 
ligion; a certain mark of utility. 
About 200 copies. of God’s Word 
were scattered. Some sixty or se- 
venty other evangelical volumes 
were circulated. Besides, $70 00 
were contributed to the cause from 
the audiences aboard ships, and 
$210 00. were donated to our Soci- 
ety from the citizens of St. Thomas 
in aid of the cause. 

I conclude then, that a field where 
so much has been done, and does 
so much in return, needs still the 
cultivator’s .care and toil. May 
God grant us the ability thus to 
add to His declarative, glory. So 
prays your devoted Chaplain, 


T. H. Newron. 


Whompoa Bethel. 


A letter from the Rev. EF. H. Har- 
iow, Chaplain, under date of Oct. 9, 
1851, has been received. He says, 
“T have the pleasure to inform you 
that the Chaplaincy in Whampoa 
is at present in a most prosperous 
condition. We have had an unu- 
sually large amount of shipping 
during the last summer, affording 
a congregation, On an average, of 
two hundred and fifty. We have 
had also a very sickly season, and 
more deaths among sailors, Iam 
told, than for the last four years to- 
gether.” 
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His uvremitted attentions to the 
sick seamen and burials of the dead, 
in addition to all his duties in the 
Bethel, had somewhat impaired his 
health. “ Among so many sick and 
dying, and none to care for their 
souls,” he says, “I felt obliged to 
expose myself more than I other- 
wise would. Jam wonderfully en- 
couraged in my labors, most hearti- 
ly love my work, and am delighted 
with my station,” 

He expresses the hope that the 
approaching cool weather would 
restore him, to his wonted vigor. 


Plogging in the Navy. 


We give below extracts: from a 
speech delivered in the U. S. Senate, 
January 7th, 1852, by Com. R. F. 
Stockton against the memorial for the 
restoration of flogging in the navy. 

We rejoice that the, sailor has at 
last found so able an advocate in the 
U. S. Senate, against his long endured 
wrongs; one who is so well ac- 
quainted with his character, his ex- 
cellences, and his faults, and one who 
so well understands what is requisite 
to maintain discipline in, and exalt the 
character of our navy. 

We hail this effort with all simi- 
lar ones, as the dawn ofa better day 
on our American seamen. 

Mr. Stockton said, the subject. of 
this memorial, in my judgement, is 
equal in importance to any which will 
likely occupy the attention of Con- 
gress. It was therefore I asked, 
when first presented, that it might lie 
over. The memorial upon the table, 
presented for the consideration of the 
Senate, is nothing less than the whole 
foundation of our naval structure, the 
human material by which your ships 
are worked and fought, your guns le- 
veled, and their thunders pointed at 
your foes. Good ships, well built, 
well rigged, and fully equipped, are 
magnificent and perfect specimens of 
human science and art; but unless 
they are manned fly good men they 
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will sail only to become prizes to your 
enemies. If you do not desire to build 
ships for your enemies, you must give 
them crews worthy to defend them. 
The difference between sailors is as 
great as the difference between other 
classes of different nations. There 
is as much difference between Ame- 
rican sailors in our whaling and 
coasting service and sailors of other 
nations, as there is between the raw 
European emigrant and the sturdy 
‘son of one of our frontier pioneers. 

The emigront will almost starve 
while the pioneer is building his log 
house, enclosing his cornfield, and 
making himself an independant and 
usefulman. Iam of opinion that the 
nation whose service is supplied with 
the best common sailors, will excel in 
naval warfare, as well as in all mara- 
time pursuits. I am further of opinion 
that in sensibility, education, courage, 
and industry, our sailors in the whal- 
ing and coasting service excel those 
of all other nations. I am further- 
more of opinion that the superiority of 
the. American sailors has decided the 
battle in our favor in many a bloody 
conflict, when without that superiority 
it might have been otherwise. . I de- 
sire to secure and preserve that supe- 
riority. To that end, and for humanity’s 
sake, I am utterly and irreconcilably 
opposed to the use of the lash in the 
navy or-anywhere else. 

The longest and most arduous voy- 
ages are made in the merchant service 
without the use of the lash,—in the 
Polar Seas, among the icebergs of the 
Arctic and Antarctic Oceans, the 
intrepid New Englander pursues his 
gigantic game and hurls his harpoon, 
and after a three years voyage returns 
with the oily spoils of his adventurous 
navigation. But he owes none of his 
success, his patient endurance, his 
exemplary discipline and indefatigable 
industry to the guardian administration 
of the lash. ‘To say that men who 
can make such voyages and endure 
such hardships cheerfully and con- 
tentedly cannot navigate their own 
national ships without the infliction of 
the infamous lash, is a libel. Is their 
nature changed the moment they step 
on the deck ofa national vessel? Are 
they less men? less Americans as 
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soon as the custody of the American 
flag or the national honor is intrusted 
to their keeping’? No, Sir, itisa 
libel. 

I do not mean to use the word in 
an offensive sense, it is one of those 
inconsiderate, thoughtless opinions 
which mankind seems to think they 
have *a perfect right to use in regard 
to sailors. It is not long since I had 
a conversation on this subject with a 
gentleman who had for several years 
commanded fine ships in the merchants 
service, but who is now an honorable 
and active man of business imone of 
our large cities, and to whose integ- 


rity, generosity and humanity I would » 


entrust anybody but a sailor; after he 
had heard my views, he instantly re- 
plied, ‘* Why you seem to treat them 
like human beings.” The theory that 
the navy cannot be governed, and that 
our national ships-cannot be navigated 
without the use of the lash, seems to 
be foundedon that false idea that 
sailors are not men, not American 
citizens, have not the common feelings 
sympathies and honorable impulses of 
our Anglo-American race. 

I do not wonder when I look back 
on the past history of the sailor at the 
prevalence of this idea. His life has 
been a life of national; f will not say 
of systematic degradation, the officers 
who command him, the oldest, bravest 
and'best have been accustomed from 
their boyhood to see the sailor lashed 
about the ship’s deck like a brute; ‘he 
who by the laws of the service in 
which he is engagad, is treated, or 
liable to be treated, like a brute, 
soon comes to be thought of, as at 
least -but little better than a brute. 
Who in social life respects a man 
whose. back has been scored as a 
whipping post, and into what depth of 
contempt does such punishment sink 
its’ victim ? And’ here is one of the 
worst evils of the system ; it destroys 
those feelings of respect and kindness 
which officers ought to entertain for 
the sailors under their command ; but 
this is only one of thé worst evils of 
the system, it destroys the feeling’ of 
regard and respect which. sailors 
should entertain for their officers. 

The truth is, there are no rela- 
tions of affection or regard between 
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them—the one is the oppressor, the 
other the oppressed, who may fear or 
hate, but he neither loves nor respects 
his tyrant. The worst government 
npon earth is that of fear, the best 
that of love and .affection.. These 
sentiments, by the law of our nature, 
must be mutual sentiments. Bona- 
parte was the idol of the soldier be- 
cause the so’dier was his idol; they 
loved him because they supposed that 
he loved them. There is nothing 
that gallant men cannot do or sutfer 
for a commander whom they love; 
difficulties and dangers and death 
have no terrors for such men.. In 
great battles where the contest has 
been doubtful, those soldiers have al- 
ways fought more desperately whose 
devotion to their commander was the 
greatest, It has always been con- 
sidered as an extensive element in 
the character of such successful 
commanders, that they possess the 
confidence and affection of the men 
under their command. 


But what confidence or regard can 
be expected under the Government 
of the lash? But more than this; the 
punishment destroys the sailor’s own 
self-respect. What has honor, pride, 
satisfaction to do with a man who 
may be, at the caprice of another, 
subject to infamous punishment ?— 
worse in some cases a thousand times 
than death. Can nobleness of senti- 
ment, or honorable pride of charac- 
ter, dwell with one whose every 
muscle has been made to quiver under 
the lash? Can he long continue to 
love his country, whose laws degrade 
him to the very level of the brute ? 
This infamous torture now only re- 
mains as a leaf on the page of Anglo- 
Saxon history. The whipping-post, 
where the worst vagrants used to 
expiate their offences has been dis- 
carded from society. The worst 
offences in our State Prisons are no 
longer punished by the lash. 


Why all this? Why are those 
punishments now condemned as 
shameful relics of a barbarous age ? 
It is because the light of a_ better 
day has dawned. It is because the 
precepts of the Gospel, of Christianity, 
have ameliorated our laws. 
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It is because society has made 
the discovery that if a man is fit to 
live at all, he ought not to be divested 
of all qualities, and made to die in- 
famous with mutilations of his body, 
What is the answer, given by all (hose 
who seek to restore this relic of bar- 
barism to the Navy? Why, they 
tell us we intend only to apply this 
system of punishment toseamen. We 
intend only to flog sailors. That is 
quite true; 1t is only sailors who are 
to be treated as brutes. No man who 
hears me would permit his dog to be 
‘thus treated. There is no spot on the 
habitable globe known to me where a 
man would be permitted to seize up 
a dog and beat him till he cut'the 
flesh from his rips, and the blood 
should be made to run out from his 
back bone to -his heels; but it is only 
the sailor for whom this punishment 
is reserved. 

When, O Senators! is the Ameri- 
can—sailor that he is—to be treated 
worse than a dog? He has been my 
companion for more than a quarter of 
a century, through calms and storms, 
privations, sufferings and hunger—in 
peace and in war. I have lived with 
him side by, by sea and land. I have 
seen him on the Western Ocean when 
there was no night to veil his deeds. 
I have seen him on the Coast of 
Africa, surrounded by pestilential dis- 
ease. I have seen him among the 
West India Islands in chase of pirates, 
with his parched tongue hanging al- 
most out of his mouth. I have en- 
camped with him on the California 
Mountains. I have seen the rays of 
morning play on his carbine and 
boarding-pike. T have seen him march 
150 miles through the enemy’s coun- 
try,over mountains and through rivers. 
I have seen him with no shoes on 
but shose of canvas, made by his own 
hands, and with no provisions but 
what he took from the enemy. I 
have seen him go into the Rio San 
Gabriel and drag his guns after him, 
in the face of a galling fire from a 
desperate foe. And, finally, I have 
lain beside him on the cold ground 
when ice has formed on his beard ! 
His heart has beat close to mine! J 
ought to know him. I do know him 
—and this day, before the assembled 
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Senate of the Republic, I stand up to 
speak in his behalf. I rope he will 
find an abler advocate—I am sure he 
will find such on this floor—but, 
nevertheless, hear me. 

American sailors, as a class, have 
‘ loved their country as well, and have 
done more for her, in peace and war, 
than any other equal number of cill- 
zens, Passing by, fora moment, their 
antecedent glorious achievements, let 
me remind you that he has recently 

ained for his country an empire which 
has added to his country’s renown and 
greatness, and perhaps saved his fel- 
low-citizens from universal bankrupt- 
cy and ruin; and what has his coun- 
try done for him? When the fight- 
ing was over, the battles won, the con- 
quests achieved, you sent a band of 
Mormons to California tordrive him to 
his ship and rob him of his glory. You 
refused to give him bounty lands 
which you gave to the soldier, his com- 
rade, fighting side by side. You have 
neglected to give him even your 
thanks; and more, to esp the climax 
of his country’s ingratitude, these me- 
morialists would have him scourged. 
They would scourge him for drunk- 
eness, when they put their bottle to 
his mouth. They would scourge him 
for inattention to his duty, when injus- 
tice and wrong has made him for an 
instant discontented and  sullen.— 
Shame! shame! You would scourge 
him while Jiving. and when dead con- 
sign him to a felon’s grave. That I 
may not be supposed to have drawn 
upon my fancy, or to have exaggerated 
his country’s inhumanity, 1 will read 
some documents. 

(Extracts were read, showing the 
large number of sailors who were bu- 
ried in prison cemeteries.) 

To whom, in time of peace, is in- 
trusted the lives of thousands who 
traverse the ocean? Whose energy 
and skill and hardy self-denying toil 
carries the productions of your soil 
through the world, and brings back 
the rich return? It is the American 
sailor; by his superior qualities as a 
man, he has enabled you to rival in 
commerce the boasted mistress of the 
ocean. Where is the coast or harbor 
in the wide world, accessible to hu- 
man enterprise, to which he has not 


carried your flag? His birth is no | 


sinecure; his service is no easy ser- 
vice; he is necessarily an isolated. 
being; he knows no comforts of home 
and wife and children: he reaps no 
golden rewards for the increase of 


treasure which he brings to you. 
When on shore he is among strangers, | 


and friendless. W-hen worn out, he 
is scarcely provided for; making many 
rich, he lives and dies poor; carrying 
the gifts of civilization and the bles- 
sing of the gospel through the world, 
he is treated as an outcast from the 
mercies of both. 

But look to your history; that part 
of it which the world knows by heart ; 
and you will find in its brightest page 
the glorious achievements of the 
American sailor. Whatever his coun- 
try has done to disgrace him and break 
his spirits, he has never disgraced her; 
he has always been ready to serve 
her; he has always served her faith- 
fully; he has often been weighed in 
the balance and never found wanting, 
The only fault ever found with him is 
that he sometimes fights ahead of his 
orders. The world has no match for 
him. Man for man he asks no odds, 
ard he asks no odds, when the cause 
of humanity or the glory of his coun- 
try calls him to the fight. Who, in 
the darkest days of our revolution,. 
carried your flag into the very chops 
of the British channel, bearded the 
lion in his den, and woke the echo of 
old Albion’s hills by the thunder of 
his cannon and the shouts of triumph ? 
It was the American sailor; and the 
names of John Paul Jones, and the 
Bonne Homme Richard, will go down 
the annals of time for ever. Who 
struck the first blow that humbled the 
Barbary flag, which, for a hundred 
years, had been the terrer of Chris- 
tendom, drove it from the Mediterra- 
nean, and put;an end to the famous 
tribute it had been accustomed to ex- 
act? It was the American. sailors ; 
and the name of Decatur and his gal- 
lant companions will be as lasting as 
monumental brass, 

In your war of 1812, when your 
arms on shore were covered by cisas- 
ter; when Winchester had been de- 
feated; when the army of the north- 
west had surrendered; and when the 
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Andrew E, Joy. of Bridgeport, 
Ct., by J. F. Joy, N.¥. (Amount 
acknowledged below.) 

Mrs. Rachel G. Chandler, by 
Ladies’ Bethel Soc., Yarmouth, 


Me: 20 00 

Mrs. Sarah Beach, of Middletown 
Center, N. Y., by Ladies’ Bethel 
Society, Catskill, Ne Yo; . 35 00 

Mrs. George A. Howard, do. 35 00 

Rev. Joseph Forsyth, by Pres. Ch. 

White Plains, N. Y., (in part,) 14 75 

Rev. Charles B. Sing, by Second 
Meth. Bpis. Ch., White Plains, 20 00 

Joseph Carman, Jr., Caldwell, — 
N. J., by his Grandfather, . 20 00 

Mrs. artiet B. Cook, by Young 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., of Female 
Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J., . 20 00 

Mrs. J. M. Sherwood, by Second’ 
Cong’! Soc., Milford, Ct 25. 30 60 

Rey. Charles @Gleuveland, Boston, 
Mass., by Wm. E. Dodge, N.Y. 
(Amount prev. acknowledged,) 

Mrs. Marian Dole, by Cong’! Soc. 
Shelburne, Mass, (Amount 
previously, acknowledged,) 

Mrs. Blecta Wait, do do. 

Harriet P. Tucker, by Miss H. P. 
Taylor, Lenox, Mass. (Am’t 
acknowledged below.) 

Mrs. Susanna Stickney, Water- 
town, Mass., (in part,) with 3 
Bibles and 3 Testaments, . 5 00 

Rev. C. W. Wood, Bray s Mees 


(in part,). 15 00 
Donations. 

From Cong’l Soc., Fairfield, Ct., 

(balance,) . - ~ $3 00 
An old Sailor, Wew York, 4 5 00 

A.A, Stevens, Meriden, Ct. ty 5 00 
Picabsteiha Ch., Astoria, N.Y. 

(balance,) . . of? B08 
Reformed Dutch Ch, do. do. 1 50 
Congrega’nl Society, Lee, Mass., 

Gi pare;)in uc 58 00 
Second Cong’l Society, Pittsfield, 

-Mass., ‘ 14 00 
Cong’! Society, Birmingham, Ct., 21°75 
Cong'l Society, Wolcotville,Ct., 6 00 
Miss M. Overaker, Walnut Hills, 

Ohio, . 20 00 
Bleecker Street, Church, N. Y. 

(balance,), . 5 00 
Cong’! Church and Society, New 


Hartford, Ee 10 00 
Reformed Dutch Ch. , Washington 

Square, N. Y. ° . 148 69 
Broadway Tabernacle, N.,¥:,. .'-49 80 


First Reformed Dutch . Church, 


Pokeepsie, N. Y., balance, . 1 50 
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Cong’l Society, Branferds Ct., 


ons 
[March 
Cong’l Society, Dalton, Mass. 7 00 
Tenth Presbyterian Ch.,N. ¥Y. 96 13 
Rev. Dr. Vaill’s Congregation, 1= 
Somers, Ct., ; wis 24:00 
Rev. Isaac Parson’ 3 Congregation ‘ 
East Haddam, Cu, 27 00, 
| Thomas B. Richards, N. Y. 1 50 
Capt. Schroeder, .N. Y. . 2 00 
Cong’l Society, Norfolk, Ct., 40 00 
Goshen Society, Lebanon, Ct., 
(balance,) 11 02 
Cong’l Society, Colchester, do. 13 85 


Ladies of Second Cong’! Society, 
Norwich, Ct., . 79 59 
Spring Street Pres. Ch., N.Y. 


Sunday School in Second Cong’l 
Church, Milford, Ct, . 2 TFAD 


Oe Pank;, Ns AVijaciine 2 00 

Con6 i Society: Candia, N. H., 25 00 
A Friend, to establish Hospitals 
abroad, for sick Seamen, 

Oxford Juvenile Seamen’s Friend 
Society, Mass. 69 00 


Cong'l Ch. and Soviety, Lenox, 
Mass., . 64 00 
Miss Hannah Ware, Ackworth, 
NeHx 


Revi J. Emery’s Congregation, 


N. Weymouth, Mass. . Lea 
Rev. Mr. Taylor’s Congregation, 
(balance,) . 2 °71708 


Rev. Mr. Perkins’ Cottztepation, 
Braintree and Weymouth, - 
Russeli Benevolent Society, Had- 


ley, Mass. - - - - 30 00 
N. Braintree, Mass. - = 20.78, 
Congregational ORC aE EER: 

New Hampshire, ° 
Rev. D. Fisk’s Society, Balle 

Massachusetts, - « 


Rev, 5S. Wolcott’s Soviety, Belch- 
ertown, Massachusetts, - 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle, Belcher- 
town, Mass. - 
Ber “Meth. Ch, Williamsburg, 

ay - - - 127 50 


45 00 


Legacies. 


From late Miss Sarah Hoadley, 


New Haven, Connecticut, 301 00 


Sailor's Home, New-York. 


field, New Jersey, five Comforters. 

From the Young Ladies’ 
Society, Long Meadow, Massachusetts, 
1 Comfortable, 5 cotton Shirts, 4 flan- 
nel do., 1 pair woollen Socks, 2 Bibles, 
4 Testaments, value $9 92. 


$1,492 51 


From Yonng Ladies’ Seminary, Bloom.. 


Missionary 


